‘THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Motes of Recent Exposition. 


IF our age rejoices in its rediscovery of the human 
Jesus it would appear now to be following that up 
with a rediscovery of the humanness of Paul. Paul 
is no longer studied as a stern logician or a syste- 
matic theologian; he is seen to be above all a 
Christian believer who speaks out of his own ex- 
perience, and a missionary preacher whose supreme 
and passionate desire is to interpret and commend 
the grace of Christ to men. From this point of 
view Dr. J. Ernest RATTENBURY has given us a 
most illuminating study of his Epistles. The title 
of the book is The Testament of Paul (Epworth 
Press ; 7s. 6d. net), and it is defined in the sub- 
title as being ‘studies in doctrines born of evan- 
gelical experience.’ 


Few are better qualified than Dr. RATTENBURY 
to speak of evangelical experience. ‘For many 
years I have worked among degenerate people, and 
have witnessed miracles which divine grace has 
wrought in the souls of men and women who have 
had no difficulty whatever in understanding Paul’s 
evangelical theology, and who, by the practice of 
it, have been lifted from graves of loathsome sin to 
the shining heights of the heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus ; and I have felt repeatedly, while reading 
learned books on Paul, that the simple experiences 
of such people throw a clearer light upon his letters 
than the words of many of his commentators.’ 
Perhaps Dr. RATTENBURY spends too much time 
on an exposition and defence of religious experience, 
and Christian) experience in particular, but his 
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justification is that it has so often been ignored by 
those who profess to make a scientific study of the 
Christian facts. ‘It is simply amazing that men 
who stress the importance of scientific history 
should fail to see the unscientific character of their 
non-empirical dogmas.’ There is a path of direct 
access through personal experience for which 
learning is no substitute, and without which the 
greatest scholar remains for ever an outsider. ‘I 
know,’ said Deissmann, ‘ when I begin an academic 
lecture on Jesus, that there is an unacademic way 
to Jesus, and that it is the best way, because it is 
open to all.’ 

St. Paul was the subject of a rich Christian ex- 
perience. ‘ Paul’s experience may be summarized 
as one of intimate friendship with his unseen Lord, 
beginning in the extraordinary personal experience 
of his conversion, but continuing through a life of 
outward elation and depression, struggle and 
difficulty, success and discouragement, expressing 
itself in heroic deeds, constant preaching of God’s 
love for men, as well as in the vigorous thinking 
which is transmitted to us in his letters. He became 
a new creature; all things became new. Apart 
from his experience these things could not have 
been. Everything which he did of distinctive value 
to the world issued from his vital and vitalizing 
experience of God in Christ.’ 


Reflecting on his experience, St. Paul was faced 


with a great moral problem, the problem of his own 
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justification and of God’s righteousness in justifying 
him. His thoughts on the Atonement have often 
been criticized as unethical, but this is completely 
to misunderstand them. ‘Whether or no Paul 
was successful, he was the pioneer in ethical treat- 
ment of the experiences of salvation, and his 
doctrines were his solution of the ethical problem 
which his experience raised. So far from thinking 
of him as the preacher of unethical evangelical 
doctrines, men should realize that he was really the 
first preacher of an ethical evangelism; that he 
stood supremely for a proclamation of righteous- 
ness, both man’s and God’s—God is Himself just 
and yet the justifier of sinners who believe.’ 


What is the ethical problem? It is the problem 
of God’s righteousness in forgiving sin and treating 
the sinner as if he were guiltless. This problem is 
not created by Paul’s theology, but arises out of the 
teaching of Christ Himself. Is it fair that the 
labourers in the vineyard who did a little work in 
the cool of the evening should be made equal to 
those who bore the burden and heat of the day? 
Is it fair that the prodigal son, and not his hard- 
working brother, should get the ring and the robe 
and the fatted calf? Is it fair that he who has 
merited condemnation should be acquitted, and 
instead of the punishment he has deserved should 
receive a royal welcome? To this problem Paul 
set himself, for he saw that it touches on the very 
righteousness of God. ‘An interpretation of the 
Epistle to the Romans which ignores the fact that 
its author is as much concerned to prove that 
God ‘is just as that He is the justifier of men 
ignores what is obviously fundamental in its 
teaching.’ 


Paul found the solution of the problem in the 
Fatherhood of God. Dr. RatTTEeNBURY stresses, 
perhaps excessively, what he calls ‘the family 
solution of Paul’s ethical problem.’ ‘Now we 
come to what we believe to be the key for solving 
Paul’s ethical problem—namely, that his experience 
of God in Christ was a filial experience in the context 
of the family life. He had left the law court—he 
forgot the things that were behind. He found 
nothing but despair in his futile moral struggles. 
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He found in Christ a deliverer. And in Christ, who 
was revealed in him_as God’s Son, he found the 
Father.. What he discovered was the ethics of the 
family, and he was satisfied that they were higher 
than those of the law court. . . . His justification 
was by faith—by trust in a Father’s heart. Of 
course, in a sense it was not justification. Justifica- 
tion is a term that belonged to the law court. But 
when Paul spoke to men under the Law, or in their 
hearing, he was compelled to use the language they 
understood.’ 

To the objection that justification is a fiction—for 
if Paul was really a wrongdoer no amount of calling 
him good would make him good—Dr. RATTENBURY 
replies, ‘ But is this valid criticism? Is not this 
the only commonsense method of making anybody 
good? Is it not the very method pursued by all 
modern educationalists? Is it not precisely the 
method pursued by Jesus in all His dealing with 
degenerates, such as the woman in Simon the 
Pharisee’s house and Zaccheus? . . . That is the 
way in which God treats a man. When a sinner 
He calls him; when a sinner is responsive and 
trustful, He justifies him—that is, He treats the 
sinner as if he were righteous (after all, it is God’s 
way, so Jesus says, to send His rain and sunshine 
on the just and on the unjust alike)—and then, 
treating him as if he were righteous, he actually 
becomes righteous, “‘is glorified,” made Christ-like, 
that Christ may be the first-born of many brethren. 
That is to say, “imputed righteousness ”’ is ‘‘ im- 
parted righteousness”’ in the household of faith, 
but nonsense outside of it.’ 


On the question why grace is mediated through 
Christ Dr. RATTENBURY is less clear. He replies 
very effectively to the criticism that there is no 
atonement in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
‘ Jesus spoke of God’s mercy from the standpoint 
of God’s Son. Paul says, “‘ Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor.” Should we have 
felt the graciousness of Jesus if He had talked about 
His grace and its free gifts? Even men do not 
talk about their own generosity when they give 
presents.’ j 
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But why must Christ die, and what did He 
accomplish by His death ? Paul must have faced 
these questions. ‘From the earliest days of his 
‘Christian life, Paul must have regarded the death 
of Christ as having some relation to sin. Can we 
think that he had in his own mind no systematized 
conception of the grounds of the grace of God? 
The answer is that, while Paul does not set forth 
a systematic doctrine of the Atonement, he must 
have had grounds for his beliefs, which were clear 
to him, though not so clear to us; but they are, 
perhaps, more likely to have been a series of in- 
tuitive convictions than a reasoned system.’ Dr. 
RATTENBURY falls back on ‘the family solution.’ 
“ To belong to God’s family and to live on the family 
level is to justify love—God’s love to man. Why 
trouble about reparation when experiencing re- 
generation into a new order of life, where men love 
their Father and His children? ... Any man, 
however corrupt or helpless, whose soul is so 
quickened into a higher life that he becomes a new 
creation in Christ Jesus, justifies the morality of 
the ways of God, and reveals the fact that the true 
relation of a man to God is not that of a slave to 
his master, but of a child in a family to his father.’ 


The ultimate aim of gospel criticism, says a dis- 
tinguished New Testament scholar, is to produce 
what is called, for lack of better designation, a Life 
of Christ. It is as a contribution towards a Life 
of Christ that he views all his own work. During 
the past twenty or thirty years he has followed up 
in published volumes the three principal lines of 
inquiry dictated by the nature of the sources, 
namely, (1) the story of Jesus’ career as prophet and 
Messianic leader, for which the primary source is 
the Petrine-Markan record; (2) the nature and 
content of His message, for which the primary 
‘source, apart from Mark, is to be found by critical 
comparison of the teaching material of Matthew 
and Luke; (3) the permanent significance of His 
‘personality and work for the history and practice 
of religion, which involves a critical valuation and 
interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. Though his 
contributions taken together fall short, confessedly, 
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of completeness, they are most lacking in the second 
of the three departments of inquiry above named. 
And the volume before us seeks so far to remedy 
this. 

The title is Studies in Matthew (Holt, New York ; 
$5.00), and the author, Professor Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon, D.D., Litt.D. (Oxon.), formerly of the Chair 
of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Yale 
University. A new work from his pen is always 
welcome ; and this work on the First Gospel is 
very timely, as a reference to its contents will show. 
But let us say at once that its aim is ‘ to clear the 
way for such appreciation of the great religious 
Teacher as can only be gained by placing the witness 
of Matthew in right relation to the richer resources 
and more sympathetic touch of Luke.’ 


We may here add that Dr. Bacon hopes in ‘ such 
brief working time as still remains’ to publish a 
historico-critical analysis and interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel under the title ‘The Gospel of the 
Hellenists,’ and so to complete an earlier study in 
that Gospel. 

In the volume now under review the author’s 
deepest interest is in the question of sources. He 
would dispel the illusion that Matthew is a primary 
source, as being, if not of apostolic origin, a trans- 
lation of an Aramaic Gospel by Matthew the 
Apostle. He would also explode the fallacy of the 
‘Matthean Logia.’ The primary sources for the 
story and the message of Jesus are Mark and S, 
and S is not Q, nor is Q the ‘ Matthean Logia.’ 
But we depend very largely for our knowledge of 
S upon what may be critically derived, directly or 
indirectly, from Q ; and while we know something 
of S, we might have known much more if critics 
had not been obsessed for almost a century with 
the notion, for which Schleiermacher is responsible, 
that the compilation of the logia or precepts of 
Jesus to which Papias refers is to be identified with 
the common material (Q) used independently by 
Matthew and Luke to supplement the deficiencies 
of Mark on the side of teaching. This common 
material, though designated Quelle, Source, is not 
itself the source (S) on which Matthew and Luke 
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drew, but only the most easily traceable factor 
of it. 

Besides the two main synoptic sources, Mark 
(M) and S, Dr. Bacon recognizes three classes of 
material, which are designated P, Q, and R. P 
stands for the material peculiar to Matthew or Luke ; 
Q, as already noted, the coincident or common 
material of Matthew and Luke not found in Mark ; 
and R the material contributed by the redactor or 
editor. Allowance is also made for elements taken 
up from current oral tradition (O), and for a certain 
element, the Hebraistic, notably contained in 
Matthew’s preamble, designated N on the hypo- 
thesis that it came from a precanonical form of 
Aramaic Gospel circulating among a body of 
Nazarene Christians. 


The mention of Matthew’s preamble leads us to 
the point that in seeking to give the First Gospel 
its true historical position and value Dr. BAcon 
arranges his Studies in a way that is designed to 
show the Evangelist’s structural plan. For half a 
century it has been recognized that the main body 
of the First Gospel, apart from the Preamble and 
the Epilogue, consists of five discourses or sermons ; 
and the recognition of it marks an epoch in the 
critical understanding and valuation of the work, 
which the public should by this time learn to regard 
as a compilation of gospel teaching in five parts 
from material furnished mainly by Mark and S. 
Accordingly here is the division of Matthew em- 
ployed in the volume before us : Preamble (cc. 1-2) ; 
Book I, sub-divided into a Narrative A, introducing 
a Discourse B (cc. 3-4 and 5-7); Book II, similarly 
subdivided (A, cc. 8-9, B, c. 10); Book III, (A, 
cc. 11-12, B, c. 13); Book IV (A, cc. 14-17, B, 
c. 18); Book V (A, cc. 19-22, B, cc. 23-25); 
Epilogue (cc. 26-28). 


This division of the material largely determines 
the method of study employed, which consists 
principally of Introduction. After the General 
Introduction, in which the external and internal 
evidences for sources, authorship, and date are 
critically sifted, comes the Special Introduction, 
in which each of the seven parts of Matthew’s 
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structural plan is similarly scrutinized, the em- 
phasis here being on purpose, meaning, and the use 
of-sources. Then follows a new Translation of 
Matthew in which sources are clearly differentiated. 
The concluding section of the work is comprised of 
discussions of the five themes presented by the 
Evangelist in the five discourses or sermons. These 
are the New Ethics of Jesus and the Law, the 
Apostolate, the Hiding and Revelation of the 
Mystery, the Problem of Church Unity, the 
Messianic Judgment. 


There can be no question as to the timeliness of 
these Studies from the pen of an able and open- 
minded scholar of repute. As for their value, it 
will depend in large measure on whether they have 
succeeded in throwing new light upon the actual 
teaching of Jesus. 


In the first section of his work, General Intro- 
duction, Dr. BAcon has subjected the tradition of 
the Matthean origin of the First Gospel to a very _ 
careful examination, and concludes that for real 
information concerning the background and origin — 
of Matthew we are thrown back upon the internal 
evidence. From internal evidence he would assign 
Matthew to the date a.D. 80-100, or more exactly 
90-95, a closer approximation being hardly required, 
because the history of that period is extremely 
obscure, and it is enough if Matthew is brought into. 
true relation with its environment, particularly 
the mental environment of contemporary Christian 
literature. From internal evidence also he would 
say that the Q material in Matthew points to a 
single real document S, which, when in the hands 
of Matthew and Luke, if not of Mark also, had 
already advanced beyond the stage of being a mere 
collection of the sayings and doings of Jesus toward 
that of a biographical record, including the Passion. 
story in some form. 


Passing from the General Introduction to the 
Special Introduction, we note that the key to Dr. 
Bacon’s discussion of the Preamble lies in the 
remark that ‘the glory of the resurrection vision 
casts its ray backward into the deepening obscurity.’ 
In the five books a certain uniformity, or rather 
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conformity, in structural design is traced. And 
Matthew is found throughout his five books to have 
been faithful to Jesus’ message as he understood 
it. But his use, which is no abuse, of the freedom 
allowed by Synagogue and Church alike to the 
haggadic writer reflects the converted rabbi of 
A.D. go-I0oo. A survey of the Epilogue confirms 
the conclusion, previously reached on _ broader 
grounds, that Matthew represents a late type of 
synoptic tradition, holding indeed a golden treasure, 
sacred, invaluable, but holding it in an earthen 
vessel. 

On the third section, containing the new Transla- 
tion, we remark that many will prize the work for 
it alone. It is not only that the translation is 
trustworthy and felicitous, but the spacing of the 
material is admirably done, and the marginal 
symbols clearly show the various sources from 
which, according to the conclusions reached by Dr. 
Bacon, the material is derived. Though Professor 
James Moffatt’s conception of the sense is not 
always accepted, his ‘telling phraseology’ is in 
many instances employed. 


The fourth and concluding section-endeavours to 
set forth the actual teaching of Jesus, allowance 
being made where necessary for Matthew’s applica- 
tion of the teaching to the needs and conditions of 
A.D. 90-95, and for the particular motives effective 
in the composition of his various books. In this 
section there is a wealth of matter which we would 
commend to the notice of the Biblical expositor 
and the Christian preacher, some of which, for 
example the interesting note on miracle under the 
second theme (the Apostolate), we should hardly 
look for in a work so fundamentally and intimately 
concerned with the problem of sources. 


The author’s theological tendency well appears 
at the close of the work, in his endeavour under the 
fifth theme (the Messianic Judgment) to penetrate 
the mind of Christ in His conviction of the triumph 
of righteousness. If the modern Christian insists 
on having both the New Jerusalem of the Jews and 
the mansions in the skies of Gentile eschatology— 
ideals literally as far apart as earth from heaven— 
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there should be no need to despair of bringing into 
harmony the Jewish and the Greek conception of 
the future. ‘We may well be thankful that our 
religion’s strength is derived not from its Jewish 
ancestry alone. From the very earliest times there 
existed also a gospel according to the Hellenists, a 
gospel for which Paul claimed and obtained un- 
shackled freedom of interpretation. In this Hellen- 
istic tradition the example is set of penetration 
beneath the transitory form to the enduring 
substance. Whatever balance is then struck 
between Jewish and Greek modes of thought, 
apocalypse and mysticism, our ultimate confidence 
in the coming reign of justice will still be the in- 
domitable, victorious faith of Jesus Christ in the 
God “ that loveth righteousness and truth.” ’ 


These are the closing words of the volume proper 
(a number of useful and important Notes are 
appended), and they may be taken as forming the 
transition to Dr. Bacon’s promised ‘ The Gospel of 
the Hellenists,’ in which he will endeavour to show 
John’s true place in the development of the religion 
about Jesus. Meantime we are indebted to him for 
this patient, scholarly contribution to our know- 
ledge of the religion of Jesus. 


The Trustees of the Arthur Davis Memorial 
Lectureship have been fortunate in their lecturers. 
Only lately we had occasion to comment with 
appreciation on Mr. C. G. Montefiore’s ‘ Study in 
the Development of Universalism based on 4 Ezra,’ 
and now comes another lecture—this time on The 
Hope of a World to Come (Allen & Unwin ; 2s. cloth, 
1s. paper)—delivered by Mr. Edwyn Bevan, M.A. 


As the sub-title indicates, the hope which Mr. 
BEVAN sets out to discuss is that ‘ underlying 
Judaism and Christianity,’ so that his study has 
historical as well as theological interest. The first 
half of the lecture is occupied with the discussion 
of the relation of Persian to Jewish belief. Zara- 
thustrianism and Mosaism alike look forward to 
some great final consummation, in which the earth 
is to be transformed and good to triumph over evil. 
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‘ Neither,’ says Archbishop Sdderblom, ‘seems to 
have borrowed it from the other.’ Is this view 
tenable ? 

It is well known that the vistas of hope which 
often conclude the denunciations and threats of 
the Hebrew prophets are regarded by many scholars 
as later exilic or post-exilic additions—a notable 
case being the epilogue of Amos. But there is a 
critical school which denies the necessity of such a 
conclusion. They maintain that the idea of a 
world-process ending in a golden age had been 
cherished by the thinkers of Babylon and Egypt 
long before the prophetic period, and that this idea 
had infiltrated into the mind of Canaan. It would 
consequently be familiar to the Hebrew prophets, 
and it is therefore futile to regard them merely as 
messengers of doom. Their message of hope is 
their own. 

The question of possible Persian influence is 
complicated by the disconcerting fact that the dates 
assigned to Zoroaster fluctuate between the four- 
teenth century B.c. and 522, when, one scholar 
maintains, he was still alive. Mr. BrvaNn’s own 
conclusion is that ‘it seems not unreasonable to 
believe that Jewish apocalyptic,’ at any rate, ‘did 
owe something to Persian influence.’ He bases this 
conclusion on the fact that an idea analogous to 
the Persian conception of ‘a world-process marked 
out in three-thousand-year periods’ does not 
emerge among the Jews till we reach the Book of 
Enoch, whose earliest parts probably belong to the 
second century B.c. 


But while that is true of this particular aspect of 
apocalyptic, Mr. Bevan does not believe that for 
their general conception of history as an age-long 
conflict between good and evil, a process guided by 
God, inspired by His purpose, and issuing in His 
triumph, the Hebrew prophets were in any way 
indebted to the Persians. Such a conception is 
already present in Amos and Isaiah. 


This conception of a purpose inspiring the time- 
process, which was one of the great legacies of 
Judaism to Christianity, is now so familiar that it 
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is with difficulty that we realize how life must have 
looked to men who did not bring this conception 
to the interpretation of it.- To Greco-Roman 
society the world was but a ‘ vain eternal recur- 
rence, leading nowhere.’ And this very un-Hebraic 
attitude is reflected in the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
which must have been profoundly influenced by 
Hellenism. A German writer whom Mr. BEVAN 
quotes attributes the victory of Christianity to its 
emphasis upon the idea that the time-process had 
meaning, value, and a goal ; it began in the unique 
act of creation, and moved on to a unique consum- 
mation in the Kingdom of God, and was punctuated 
in its course by mighty acts of redemptive love. 


A teleological view of this kind was peculiarly 
welcome to men who saw nothing but eternal 
repetition, with no hint of a forward movement, in 
the time-process, and to whom, therefore, all things 
were ‘ vanity.’ 

From these historical considerations Mr. BEVAN 
passes on to the larger question. ‘How do we | 
stand to-day ?’ and he argues that, though our — 
conception of the universe and of the duration of 
the time-process is immeasurably vaster than that 
held, say, even a hundred years ago, there is a real 
analogy between the view of the time-process pre- 
sented by modern science and that presented by 
Judaism and Christianity. For modern scientists, 
doubtless with a few exceptions, regard that process 
as a continuous forward movement with unique 
moments, such as the moment when man arose 
from the animal, though science has neither the 
right nor the power to dogmatize about the issue 
ofitall. Or, as Mr. BEvaN puts it, ‘ If to-day Jews 
and Christians still adhere to the old faith that the 
time-process is being guided by God to some 
glorious end which will give its value and meaning 
to the whole, that is plainly not a conclusion of 
scientific research, but an act of religious faith, like 
the belief in the reality of God Himself.’ 


Mr. BEVAN joins issue with Dean Inge, who, as 
is well known, has little use for a religion which 
rests on any hope regarding the future. The 
relative justification for this attitude, he points 
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out, lies in the fact that ‘no realization of the 
Kingdom of God under conditions of earthly space 
and time could be satisfying, and that any religion 
which made its chief concern an improvement of 
conditions on this planet would not meet the high- 
est spiritual exigence of man.’ The hope of ‘a good 
time coming’ in this world is too reminiscent of the 
materialistic dreams of some Jewish apocalyptic. 


Yet Mr. Bevan does not regard as absurd or 
unspiritual the hope that even on this planet man 
may be brought to a higher level of goodness or 
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happiness. But while that is not an unreasonable 
hope to entertain, for one who understands the 
Christian faith it can certainly never be the great 
eonsummation of history. That can only be found 
in ‘a communal bliss, an existence of the Divine 
community of spirits in perfection and mutual love 
and joy.’ 


This fine lecture, with its wide outlook upon 
history, its brave faith, and its cheerful yet solemn 
hope, is at once an intellectual treat and a spiritual 
stimulus, 


Mational Contributions fo Wiblical Science. 


V. The Contribution of Germany to New Testament Science. 


1 


By Proressor Martin Disetius, D.Tu., D.Px., HEIDELBERG. 


THERE is justification for considering the history 
of scientific study within national limits. To begin 
with, it has often been the case that there has been 
no association in work between the scholars of 
different countries, with the inevitable result that 
in many cases conclusions had to be sought and 
established more than once, quite independently 
in every nation engaged in scientific research. 
This failure to exchange ideas continued longer in 
theology than in other sciences, for the diversity 
of ecclesiastical affiliation and the want of reciprocal 
activities between Churches had necessarily an 
influence on theology. In the commentary on 
The Epistle of James, by August Rudolph Gebser of 
Jena, which appeared in 1828, the author at the 
close of his preface speaks of ‘ my esteemed friends 
in England,’ ‘ who have had their attention drawn 
to me by the work on which I am engaged, the 
Bibliotheca Latina poetarum veterum Christianorum.’ 
From this manner of speaking, as well as from the 
fact that Gebser took the opportunity afforded him 
of expressing his gratitude for literary gifts from 
England, one may infer how infrequent such 
relations must have been at that time. The 
necessity for an international interchange of 
views was recognized earlier by scientific theologians 
than by the Churches, but now that ecumenical 


fellowship has to a very large extent begun among 
the Churches, scientific theology is bound to reap 
some benefit. To say the least, it will learn from 
ecumenical conferences that the most important 
condition of mutual understanding in every sphere 
is to be found in becoming acquainted with and 
in learning to appraise the intellectual forces of 
foreign countries. It is from this point of view 
that the following discussion should be understood ; 
only so can the development of New Testament 
research in Germany have any claim on the sym- 
pathetic interest of English readers. 

The restriction of one’s view to the scientific 
development of a single people has an inner justifica- 
tion as well. For every separate branch of know- 
ledge is dependent on the development of the 
intellectual life of the people, and that life again 
is the expression of the intellectual endowments of 
a nation in a definite historical situation. 

How deeply influential these relationships are 
may be realized when one considers the two great 
achievements of German theology in the New 
Testament field, which, about the middle of last 
century, gave a decisive impulse to scientific 
research and provided the material for extremely 
fruitful discussions in the generation following— 
the Life of Jesus (1835-36), by David Friedrich 
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Strauss, and Paul (1845), the chief work of Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, the founder of the Tubingen 
school. Both these works were very deeply influ- 
enced by the philosophy of Hegel, which at that 
time was dominant in Germany. Strauss had 
learned from the great philosopher that no idea 
can realize itself completely in history, that accord- 
ingly the idea of incarnation in the value which it 
has is not dependent on the facts of the life of Jesus, 
and, that being so, that one may examine without 
the slightest prejudice, in a spirit of indifference 
even, under what conditions, in what way, and to 
what extent that idea has been realized in the Person 
of Jesus. Hegel’s influence on Baur was mainly 
apparent in his delineation of primitive Christianity. 
His conception of the course of events was based 
on the presupposition that the Jewish-Christian 
Petrine party was in conflict with the Gentile- 
Christian Pauline party, and that by an immanent 
law the development was bound to lead to the 
harmonious adjustment of these opposites, the 
result of the process being the rise of the Catholic 
Church. The rhythm of the historical movement 
was thus described in Hegelian fashion as a sequence 
of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

It must, however, be admitted that it is not the 
philosophical conceptions of Strauss and Baur 
which make them figures of such importance in 
the history of New Testament science. What lends 
significance to their names to-day is their attitude 
to history.. Strauss was the first who, with com- 
plete freedom from prejudice, raised the question 
of the ‘mythical’ interpretation of the Gospels. 
In so doing he did not use the word ‘ myth,’ 
as we do to-day, in the sense of significant 
stories of the gods; he called every tale ‘a 
myth,’ in which an idea was expressed. In its 
bearing on the life of Jesus, the question of myth, 
in the sense in which Strauss used the word, 
is equivalent to the question whether the stories 
related of Jesus are really history and not repre- 
sentations of an idea. The application of this 
question to the life of Jesus led at once to the 
refutation alike of supernatural and of rationalistic 
interpretations; it involved also the keenest 
historical criticism of that Gospel, which may most 
easily be conceived as derived from an idea, the 
Gospel of John. The simple practice of harmoniz- 
ing, which, with little critical sense, combined the 
narratives of the four Gospels, became after Strauss 
scientifically impossible. Not less great is Baur’s 
service to history. Since he sought to explain the 
whole of primitive Christianity by the opposition 
offered by Jewish Christians to Paul’s conception 
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of salvation, and since he examined every New 
Testament writing with reference to its attitude 
in this conflict, all the writings of the New Testa- 
ment became for him documents of the conflict. 
It was certainly an imperfect orientation, but there 
emerged the great and authoritative conception 
that these books, which were not written as 
‘books,’ ought not to be regarded as books but as 
the sediment of an intellectual process. What, 
accordingly, the historian of primitive Christianity 
has to reconstruct is not only the world of ideas 
represented in these books but, above all, the 
historical process in which they originated. Baur 
was the first to take seriously the historical char- 
acter of our work on the New Testament. 

Both Strauss and Baur made many mistakes. 
But in their work they made use of principles which 
even to-day give guidance in the historical investiga- 
tion of the New Testament. And through the new 
conclusions at which they arrived, they provided 
the scientific study of primitive Christianity with 
the decisive motives for further development. 
Consequently, a review of the more recent investiga- 
tions into primitive Christianity must take their 
work as a starting-point. 


1 


Is the content of the Gospels in reality ‘ mythical ’ 
to the extent that Strauss assumes? Was the 
development of the earliest Christianity in reality 
so essentially determined, as Baur declares it to 
have been, by the conflict between Paul and the 
Judaists? These are the questions which have 
formed the subject of scientific discussion since 
the time of Strauss and Baur. In them we find 
the decisive impulses to the literary as well as to 
the religious-historical criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. The discussion was bound in the nature 
of the case to lead to the investigation of particular 
historical questions; even although it yielded 
other results than those for which Strauss and 
Baur had contended, the work of research neverthe- 
less took its direction from Strauss’s statement of 
the problem and from the reconstruction of Baur. 

Research, which in this way was confronted 
with particular problems, had to specialize accord- 
ingly. This, again, was quite in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. It was the epoch in which 
natural sciences and technical arts experienced an 
impetus hitherto unknown, in which life was in- 
creasingly mechanicalized, and in which particu- 
larly the German spirit more and more renounced 
its romantic dreams and turned to the actualities of 
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life. In the same way also the mental sciences 
were affected by a tendency to realism and—if one 
may use the expression in a figurative sense—to 
microscopic examination. Historical study was 
influenced less and less by the desire to search out 
laws of life which also govern our existence ; it 
kept steadily in view the more realistic aim of 
showing how things actually were. Thus there 
began in the field of the New Testament an epoch 
of fruitful labours in literary criticism (I). When 
this had reached certain results, the endeavour 
was made to pursue farther the specialized work in 
Biblical theology; the undeniable risk thereby 
incurred of being bogged in details and of reaching 
a stage when (so to speak) the subject was resolved 
into atoms, one hoped to be able to overcome with 
the help of psychology (II). New texts were dis- 
covered and old ones were subjected to fresh ex- 
amination ; the knowledge of the environment of 
the New Testament which was thereby gained led 
to the religious-historical (III) and the sociological 
(IV) methods. The dialectic theology of the 
post-war period (V) appeared in this miliew as a 
fruitful and necessary reaction, which aimed not 
unsuccessfully at bringing theology back to a 
sense of her own peculiar task. It would, however, 
be false to characterize these movements as pheno- 
mena of epochs which followed one another in 
time. They cross one another and often overtake 
one another. The following discussion which, for 
convenience, deals with the individual phenomena 
separately is accordingly one governed by con- 
siderations of subject-matter, not strictly of 
chronology. 

The questions which Strauss and Baur had 
bequeathed could be discussed and answered, only 
when the foundation on which they had built was 
subjected to fresh examination, that is to say, only 
when the question of Sources was dealt with anew. 
Criticism bearing on the life of Jesus could make no 
progress without the consideration of the Synoptic 
problem. Both Strauss and Baur considered 
Matthew to be the earliest Gospel. During the agita- 
tion which Strauss’s Life of Jesus had occasioned, 
two books appeared, without attracting much 
attention, in the same year (1838), in which the 


opinion was advanced that Mark was the earliest . 


evangelist (Chr. Herm. Weisse, Die Evangelische 
Geschichte, and Chr. Gottlob Wilke, Der Urevan- 
gelist). If later in the conflict of views about the 
Primitive Gospel theory, the Fragment theory and 
the Literary Dependence theory, the priority of 
Mark came to be almost universally acknowledged, 
that substantial gain must be placed to the credit 
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of two German scholars—Bernhard Weiss in}Berlin 
and Heinrich Julius Holtzmann in Strassbourg— 
who, though differing from one another in detail, 
established the conclusion on philological grounds 
that Matthew is secondary as compared with Mark. 
Moreover, the second of these scholars, in a series 
of careful studies, combined the Mark-hypothesis 
and the hypothesis of the ‘ Sayings’ source into a 
whole, which, as the Two Source theory, is still the 
sure foundation of the criticism of the Synoptics. 
The German studies, too, dealing with the history 
of literary forms as well as the English attempts, 
with Luke as the starting-point, to reach further 
sources of the Gospels, would have been impossible 
without the basic work of the German critic. 
Holtzmann also accomplished much that was 
definitive for the criticism of the Pauline Epistles. 
Baur and his followers of the Tiibingen school had 
left undisputed only the four great Epistles, to 
Rome, Corinth, and Galatia; the others were 
regarded as spurious or, at least, doubtfully genuine. 
Through his criticism of the Pastorals, Holtzmann 
showed that the authenticity of these Epistles was 
very improbable, and in the case of the other 
lesser Pauline Epistles he at least so far clarified the 
critical questions that further research was con- 
fronted with the real problems. Research in this 
field was naturally carried farther, as was also the 
case in the field of Gospel-criticism, but it cannot be 
said that in Germany any substantial agreement 
has so far been reached as to the results of the 
Two Source theory. 

It looked as if literary criticism had entered on 
a new and flourishing period, when round about 
1g10 it became the accepted practice with its help 
to seek a solution of the great problem of the 
Gospel of John. The new impulse was mainly 
due to the work of Julius Wellhausen, the dis- 
tinguished Old Testament scholar and Orientalist, 
and of Eduard Schwartz, the philologist (both of 
them at that time in Gottingen). Numerous differ- 
ences in the text of the Gospel seemed to them to 
prove that the book, as we have it, was the revision 
of an original document, whereas others like Hans 
Hinrich Wendt in Jena believed they could detect 
different strata in the Gospel. The lively discussion 
which ensued led, however, to the conclusion that 
the Gospel of ‘John’ as a whole represented a 
religious-historical unity, and that the difficulties 
and perplexities could not all be explained by means 
of literary criticism. But many of the suggestions 
which we owe to this late phase of literary criticism 
have still their value in setting the problem and 
task for future research. 
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For the rest, the high level in the history of the 
spirit attained by the critical work of Baur was 
never again reached by the detailed studies of the 
generation which followed. Baur’s great achieve- 
ment consisted primarily in this, that he arranged 
the results of his criticism in a coherent historical 
conception of primitive Christianity and so made 
every detail serviceable to the understanding of 
the whole. The Ttibingen school made further 
contributions to the development of this conception, 
and in this connexion Holsten, Hilgenfeld, and 
Pfleiderer should be mentioned. The last of these 
had a remarkable gift for combining Baur’s results 
with the suggestions and investigations of the 
succeeding decades and, thanks to his amazing 
adaptability, for modifying the Tiibingen concep- 
tion of primitive Christianity so as to bring it up 
to date. For Baur’s old reconstruction which 
made Jewish and Pauline Christianity issue in the 
synthesis of early Catholicism was no longer tenable. 
Albrecht Ritschl’s book on The Origin of the Old 
Catholic Church and Adolf Harnack’s History of 
Dogma, by which whole generations were pro- 
foundly influenced, had furnished the proof that 
Jewish Christianity was not in the least entitled 
to rank as a decisive factor in the whole process, 
but rather that the foremost place in this respect 
was to be accorded to popular Gentile Christianity. 
This, it must be admitted, did not have the effect 
of clearing up all the particular questions relating 
to the New Testament. Moreover, the specialized 
studies of the period did not succeed in putting a 
new conception of primitive Christianity in the 
place of that formulated by Baur. 

It is accordingly not a matter for surprise that 
soon after Baur’s time, and repeatedly in the course 
of later decades, serious attempts were made to 
reconstruct an altogether different scheme of 
primitive Christianity. The basis for this recon- 
struction was provided in every case by a criticism 
of the sources, which extended to the other New 
Testament writings the doubts cast by criticism 
on the Gospel of John and the Pastoral Epistles, 
and thus ended in acting as a solvent on the historical 
figures of Jesus and the Apostle Paul. The opinion 
was expressed that, however matters might stand 
with respect to the existence of the persons who 
bore these names, the Gospels were full of myths, 
and the letters of Paul were the work of a radical 
of the second century! The true home of this 
‘radical’ criticism, however, was not Germany 
but Holland. Germany had its share in it only in 
so far as a few advances in that direction which 
caused some stir originated there. The motives 
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which inspired this critical movement did not 


remain the same but~changed as time went on. 


Bruno Bauer (not to be confused with Baur of 
Tiibingen), who about the year 1850 occupied the 
standpoint of literary scepticism which to some 
extent was shared by the Tiibingen school, later 
attempted in his book, Christus und die Casaren, a 
complete historical reconstruction. Influenced by 
the sociological knowledge and religious-historical 
investigations of a new age, Albert Kalthoff, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, sought to 
explain Christianity as the result of the collision 
of Jewish Messianic expectations and the social 
movements of the Roman Empire. Finally, Arthur 
Drews took as his original starting-point a con- 
ception of the philosophy of history, in which the 
supra-historical idea of incarnation was the primary 
fact in Christianity ; in the years after the war, 
however, he endeavoured to find a comprehensive 
interpretation of the story of Jesus as a myth 
derived from astral and Old Testament motives. 
The result of the controversy to which these theories 
gave rise was not the triumph of the ‘ mythical’ 
theory but rather a sharper emphasis laid on 
definite questions still unsolved. Scholars became 
alive to the fact that the bridge had not yet been 
discovered which led from Paul and the questions 
with which he was concerned to the altogether 
different complex of problems associated with 
early Catholicism, and they began to realize how 
much work had been left over by the research of 
specialists in the closing century. 


iil 


We have, however, anticipated the order of 
events. The careful investigation of particular 
literary and theological questions which has been 
described was, and continued to be, the characteristic 
of the decades subsequent to the critical work of 
the Tiibingen scholars and to the fundamental 
studies of Holtzmann. The intellectual conditions 
in the new German Empire bore the same character 
as that which dominated the economic situation— 
accumulation of wealth and division of labour. 
To-day it has become the fashion in Germany to 
speak disparagingly of this specialization. But it 
ought not to be forgotten that the careful individual 
studies of the New Testament, of the environment 
and teaching of Jesus and of particular ideas in 
the Pauline Epistles, laid the foundation on which 
all later writers, including the critics of the past, 
take their stand, and that that period has achieve- 
ments to its credit which will always evoke admira- 
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tion for their insight and amazing erudition. In 
this connexion special mention should be made of 
Schtirer’s History of the Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ, of Jilicher’s Parabolic Sayings of 
Jesus, of Adolf Harnack’s and Theodor Zahn’s 
works on the Apostolic Age. It was due to the 
character of the age that there was an abatement 
of the inclination and consequently of the capacity 
for historical synthesis and construction which 
alone could have combined the parts into a 
whole. 

There was, however, a consciousness of this 
defect, and attempts were made to remedy it. 
Assistance came from reconstructive psychology. 
Endeayours were made to solve the problems of 
the life of Jesus as well as the questions of Pauline 
theology by substituting the subjective unity of 
the spirit for the unity of structure which was no 
longer discoverable. That applies above all to 
the life of Jesus. It seemed impossible to write a 
real history of Jesus with the aid of the Synoptics. 
Their diversity in the manner of arrangement 
excluded all knowledge of a chronological sequence 
of events ; the peculiarity of the Biblical account 
explained nothing, revealed no causal connexions, 
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supplied no bond of unity. A true presentment 
of the purpose and activity of Jesus seemed possible 
only when these omissions were made good with 
the help of psychology. Thus there were produced 
the more or less critical portrayals of the life of 
Jesus by Bernhard Weiss, Willibald Beyschlag, 
Oscar Holtzmann, and P. W. Schmidt ; these had 
been preceded, still to some extent on the basis 
of older presuppositions, by Strauss’s Life of Jesus 
for the German People, and by the works of Schenkel 
Keim, and Hase. There was a desire to explain 
and to understand ; the result was interpretations 
of miracles and reconstructions of the purpose of 
Jesus. The questionable element in all this was 
the subjectivity of the criticism of history, and 
what aroused still greater misgiving was the sub- 
jectivity of the psychological reconstruction, which 
frequently was in closer correspondence with the 
author’s own ideas than with the picture in the 
New Testament, and thus, in spite of the author’s 
desire to deal honestly with his material, gave a 
false drawing of the life of Jesus through repre- 
senting it as that of an upright man of the peasant 
class or as an example of an interesting career. 
(To be continued.) 


a 


LBiterature. 


RABBINIC LITERATURE AND GOSPEL 
TEACHINGS. 


UNDER the above title Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
D.Litt., D.D., has published a book of four hundred 
and forty-two pages (Macmillan ; 15s. net), which 
he describes as a sort of supplement to his ‘ Com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels,’ the second edition 
of which appeared in 1927. The book is enriched 
by interspersed criticisms and comments from the 
pen of Mr. Herbert Loewe. The average Christian 
scholar is notoriously ignorant of the Talmud, and 
is therefore strongly tempted, in his ignorance, to 
depreciate the teaching of the Rabbis ; in any case, 
as Dr. Montefiore says, you can fish out from the 
Talmudic sea what suits your purpose, and it 
should mean much to the New Testament student 
to have the evidence of the Talmud, at points where 
it has any bearing upon the teaching of Jesus, 
presented by a mind so eminently fair as that of 
Dr. Montefiore. He has no desire either to depreci- 


ate Jesus or to exalt the Rabbis; his only ambition 
is to discover and interpret the facts and their 
relation to one another, so far as that is possible. 
The exhaustive nature of the discussion will be 
seen from the fact that no less than two hundred 
and one pages are devoted to the Sermon on the 
Mount. The rest of Matthew is disposed of in one 
hundred and forty pages, and the remainder is 
given to Luke. The value of the book is enormously 
enhanced by its continual reference to and occa- 
sional challenges of Strack and Billerbeck’s monu- 
mental volumes which can hardly be familiar in this 
country except to expert students of the New Testa- 
ment. Dr. Montefiore pays more than one com- 
pliment to the accuracy of Billerbeck, and Moore’s 
‘Judaism,’ with its magnificent mastery of the 
facts and its serene objectivity, commands his 
admiration. But the writer goes his own way, 
often a delightfully chatty way, to which, perhaps, 
he is encouraged by the large number of illustrative 
anecdotes he has to narrate from his sources. 
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At every turn this learned book throws light upon 
the Gospels, but for Christian readers one of the 
chief points of interest will be its discussion of the 
originality of Jesus. In some incidents or utter- 
ances Dr. Montefiore frankly admits His originality ; 
in others he is inclined to challenge or deny it. In 
commenting, for example, on Mt 9", where Jesus 
eats with publicans and sinners, he says, ‘ Here we 
meet a new and gracious characteristic of Jesus, 
and to it there are no parallels in the Rabbinic 
literature.’ Again, in connexion with the picture 
of Jesus forgiving His enemies at the last hour 
(Lk 23%), he asks what corresponding picture 
Jewish scholars could bring from the martyrologies 
of the Rabbinic literature, and adds, ‘I am bound 
to reply that, so far as I know, there is none.’ On 
the other hand, he assures us that Mt 524 shows 
no real advance upon Rabbinic teaching. ‘ Anger 
was just as much denounced by the Rabbis as by 
Jesus.’ It is even parenthetically suggested that 
Jesus was apt to forget the Sermon on the Mount 
in the heat of conflict, and to show little enough 
love to the ‘ vipers and children of hell,’ with whose 
religious opinions He disagreed, and whose char- 
acters He disapproved of. ‘ The teaching of Jesus is 
original both in what it says, and in what it does 
not say: it is original in its bulk as coming essenti- 
ally from one man, or as constructed in his spirit ; 
it is original in certain definite enunciations and 
demands ; it is original in its combinations and as 
a whole ; it is original in its pronouncedly prophetic 
and anti-ceremonial utterances and spirit,’ and the 
priority, where there are Rabbinic parallels, is 
almost always on the side of Jesus. Nevertheless, 
says Dr. Montefiore, the later Rabbinic parallels 
are genuine developments and not borrowed from 
the Gospels. ‘The truth lies between Jewish 
exaggerations on the one hand and Christian 
exaggerations on the other.’ 

No brief notice can give the remotest idea of the 
fulness and appositeness of the material adduced 
from Rabbinic literature in illustration of the 
Gospels ; for example, no less than fifty-two pages 
are devoted to Mt 548-48, the verses on the love 
due to enemies, which Dr. Montefiore describes as 
the central and most famous section of the whole 
Sermon. It is a highly educative discussion, and 
a model of impartiality: ‘the truth is that the 
Rabbis are not entirely of one mind on the matter 
of loving or hating the non-Jew.’ Incidentally, 
theological questions of high import are raised. 
Here is a statement, for example, which has its bear- 
ing on the doctrine of the Person of Christ. ‘If R. 
Nathan or R. Zadok or R. Elazar could say “my 


Father,” without any idea in their minds that they 
were semi-divine beings, why should not Jesus? 
Is it not enough to assume that he felt God to be 
his divine Father with peculiar and passionate 
intensity ?’ 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE. 


In the last few years the long-continued interest 
in Lucan studies has borne fruit in the comment- 
aries of E. Klostermann, M. J: Lagrange, A. Loisy, 
L. Ragg, and B.S. Easton ; and to these an excellent 
work has now been added in Canon J. M. Creed’s 
The Gospel according to St. Luke (Macmillan ; 15s. 
net). Canon Creed’s commentary is based on the 
Greek text. It fills a gap in British work which 
has long been felt, for Dr. A. Plummer’s still valuable 
work in the ‘ International Critical Commentary ’ 
series is now thirty-four years old, and in conse- 
quence is not abreast of current research. This 
cannot be said of the new commentary, since it is 
obviously based on a full knowledge of the critical 
discussions of Bultmann, Dibelius, Meyer, Loisy, 
Lagrange, Klostermann, and Cadbury, and strongly 
reflects the influence of Wellhausen. The problems 
of Introduction are treated in some eighty closely 
printed pages, and over three hundred pages are 
devoted to the commentary proper. Canon Creed’s 
attitude to source criticism is conservative. The 
unfavourable attitude to Streeter’s Proto-Luke 
theory which he has held almost from the first is 
maintained, but, strangely enough, a detailed dis- 
cussion of the hypothesis is wanting, and this is 
also the case with respect to Easton’s elaborate 
argument in favour of an L document. In the 
valuable section on Language, Style, and Vocabulary, 
Canon Creed follows Lagrange closely. We are in 
agreement with much that is said in this chapter, 
but we should like to have seen a fuller recognition 
of Moulton’s useful distinction between ‘ Semitisms ’ 
and ‘secondary Semitisms.’ It is interesting to 
note that, while full justice is done to the arguments 
of H. J. Cadbury, Canon Creed thinks that this 
American scholar ‘ has not demolished the relevance 
of some of the evidence which has been collected, 
and in a few cases he has unduly depreciated the 
force of the medical parallels’ (p. xix). The 
Lucan authorship, it may be added, is fully accepted, 
and the Gospel is dated A.D. 80-85. 

The commentary proper is much bolder than the 
Introduction. Indeed, Canon Creed is perhaps 
over ready to adopt radical suggestions from 
Wellhausen, Loisy, and Bultmann. His willing- 
ness to admit that the story of the Gerasene De- 
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moniac may possibly have been ‘a popular tale 
which in some way that cannot now be recovered 
came to be attached to Jesus’ (p. 120) is a case 
in point. The interesting question, indeed, is 
raised whether in these days conservatism in source 
criticism does not lead to the necessity of speak- 
ing too, often of ‘the free creations’ of ‘ Luke’s 
historical imagination.’ On the other hand, it 
must be fully recognized that Canon Creed has 
succeeded in writing an intensely interesting com- 
mentary, in which reflection, agreement, and dis- 
agreement are prompted on almost every page. He 
has seen that the first duty of a commentator on 
the Gospels is to explain the meaning of the original 
and to place its statements in their historical 
relationships, and perhaps this is the explanation 
of a welcome reduction in the number of the 
Patristic references so plentifully present in the 
commentaries of the nineteenth century. Canon 
Creed’s volume is a brilliant contribution to critical 
research, and is really indispensable to a serious 
study of the Gospel. We feel bound to add a word 
of appreciation for the beauty of the printing and the 
accuracy with which the proof-reading has been done. 


EUCHARISTIC THEOLOGY. 


Is it possible to provide an eirenicon in connexion 
with the Eucharistic controversy ? The Bishop of 
Gibraltar (Dr. F. C. N.-Hicks) believes that it is 
possible, and there is every probability that he will 
succeed in convincing many of his readers that his 
hope is justified. In The Fullness of Sacrifice 
(Macmillan ; 15s. net) he argues that the fatal 
source of misunderstanding has been the erroneous 
idea that sacrifice is the equivalent of death and 
destruction. For the Reformers this meant that 
the Cross alone could be conceived as the Christian 
sacrifice, and Dr. Hicks agrees that ‘under the 
limitations of the language which . . . all Western 
Christendom had unconsciously agreed to use, they 
were right.’ ‘That which was done on the Cross 
was unique. It was all-availing. Its merits were 
infinite. If it had to be called the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, there ‘could be no other’ (p. 330). The 
consequences for the holders of ‘ Catholic ’ doctrines 
were no less serious. Inheriting a conception of 
the Eucharist to which sacrificial language had at 
all times been attached, they found it necessary 
to speak of Christ’s sacrifice as repeated daily upon 
the altar. ‘If the sacrifice was thought of as in 
some sense an “‘immolation,” then, however in- 
sensibly, it was bound to follow that the Body and 
Blood should be thought of as the Body and Blood 


of Christ as slain. The path was open, to popular 
faith, for visions of bleeding hosts, and to popular 
interpretations of the Presence which can only be 
called materialistic’ (p. 314). From a close study 
of the language and the ideas of the Old and New 
Testaments, Dr. Hicks shows that the equation 
‘ sacrifice = death ’ represents a fundamental error. 
The true Biblical conception includes three stages 
or ideas: first, the surrender of life; secondly, 
the offering of life so surrendered, and its transforma- 
tion in God’s acceptance ; and, lastly, the union 
between God and man, and man and man, by 
communion in the life so transformed. It is against 
this background of ideas that both the Atonement 
and the Eucharist should be understood; the 
Eucharist belongs to the third stage in the Christian 
sacrifice, ‘ the sharing of the Life that has been set 
free in the surrender of the Cross, and offered, 
accepted, and transformed’ (p. 341); it is ‘an 
integral part, for us on earth, of the One Sacrifice 
in its fullness’ (p. 346). 

The attractiveness of this view will be at once 
apparent. Difficulties remain, it is true, especially 
the question whether the Body and Blood of the 
Eucharist are the Body and Blood of the glorified 
(not the crucified) Christ. But Dr. Hicks has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in lifting the whole subject 
on to a new plane. It will be instructive to see 
what influence his invaluable study has upon the 
discussions of the Lambeth Conference, and whether 
he is right in his conviction that ‘it should be 
possible, at long last, to bury controversy about 
the ‘‘ Eucharistic Sacrifice’”’’ (p. 346). The book 
reveals a noble spirit and a richly stored mind, and 
is much the most important contribution to Euchar- 
istic theology we have seen for many a long day. 


THE TEACHING OF KARL BARTH. 


The work of Karl Barth and the Swiss School, 
which has stirred the theological world on the 
Continent so profoundly, has for some time back 
been exciting interest and inquiry on this side of 
the Channel. For this reason a warm welcome is 
sure to be given to The Teaching of Karl Barth, by 
the Rev. R. Birch Hoyle, A.T.S. (S.C.M.; 7s. 6d. 
net). Karl Barth is confessedly a difficult writer. 
His style is so explosive, so abounding in paradox, 
his dialectic method with its Yes and No is so 
bewildering, and his theology is so terrific that the 
whole effect produced often resembles the crash of 
thunder or the violence of shell-fire. To give an 
orderly exposition of his teaching is no easy task, 
but Mr. Hoyle has achieved a high degree of success. 
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In the first part of his book he gives an account of 
the rise of the Barthian School, of the dominant 
influence on it of Soeren Kierkegaard ‘the sad 
and melancholy Dane,’ of its attitude to previous 
German philosophy and theology, and of its 
relation to the new world that has arisen from the 
war. The main part of the book is occupied with 
an exposition of the Barthian message—of the 
transcendence of God, the brokenness of humanity, 
the word of salvation in Christ, and the crisis in 
which God and man meet and man may pass 
from death to life. In two concluding chapters 
Mr. Hoyle discusses critically Barth’s dialectic 
method and his doctrinal position. The book is 
not easy reading, partly because it is so com- 
pressed, and partly because it consists so largely 
of quotations from the writings of Barth and 
Brunner which are not made any simpler by being 
detached from their context. But Mr. Hoyle 
has done a very excellent bit of work and has 
thereby rendered a real service to the Christian 
cause. Whether we agree or disagree, Barth has 
to be reckoned with. We can see now that the 
reaction which he represents was bound to come. 
When God was being conceived simply in terms of 
indulgent fatherhood, when everything in religion 
had become so easy and familiar, some deep voice 
was bound to be heard repeating again the awesome 
things which Isaiah and Paul and Augustine and 
Luther and Calvin had before spoken of God. It 
was given to Karl Barth to pull the church bell, 
as he himself phrased it, whose solemn tones have 
broken the dogmatic slumber of our time, and this 
echo of them which Mr. Hoyle has given us deserves 
to resound throughout the English-speaking world. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


In 1924 Dr. G. K. A. Bell, then Dean of Canter- 
bury (now Bishop of Chichester), issued a series of 
Documents on Christian Unity (Milford; 7s. 6d. 
net), covering the years 1920-24. He has now 
edited a second series (6s. net). The two series 
may be obtained in one volume (z2s. 6d. net). 
The new second series includes fifty-four fresh 
Documents and, as is justly claimed, adds another 
chapter to the story of the movement for the 
Reunion of Christendom. 

The selected documents relate to (1) the World 
Conference on Faith and Order held at Lausanne 
in 1927 ; (2) the Conversations at Malines, 1921-25, 
between Roman Catholic and Anglican divines 
under the presidency of Cardinal Mercier ; (3) the 
Joint Conference at Lambeth Palace, 1921-25, 
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between representatives of Episcopal and non- 
Episcopal communions.upon the subject of the 
Lambeth Appeal. Besides these, there are docu- 
ments relating to the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
the Old Catholic Churches, the Moravian Church, 
the individual non-Episcopal denominations in 
England, and the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work held at Stockholm in 1925. The 
second series also contains the Proposed Scheme 
of Union in South India and the Resolutions with 
regard to it adopted by the three negotiating 
communions—the South India United Church, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, and the Church of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

The documents are interesting and informative 
in themselves; and one welcomes the evidence 
they supply that the spirit of unity is to-day 
operative in the Churches as perhaps never before. 
But the official attitude of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church and of the Roman Catholic Church shows 
that many chapters must be added to the story 
before the movement for the Reunion of Christen- 
dom will have reached its goal. ‘The mind of the 
Orthodox Church is that reunion can take place 
only on the basis of the common faith and con- 
fession of the ancient, undivided Church of the 
seven (Ecumenical Councils and of the first eight 
centuries.’ ‘According to the Orthodox Church, 
where the totality of the faith is absent, there can 
be no communio in sacris.’ The Roman Catholic 
Church is equally intransigent, and even regards 
the ‘pan-Christian’ movement as cloaking ‘a 
most grave error, subversive of the foundations 
of the Catholic faith.’ It is the error of suffering 
the truth revealed by God to be made a subject 
for compromise. And among revealed truths the 
dogmas of the Immaculate Conception of the Mother 
of God and the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff 
are to be accepted with the same faith as the 
mystery of the august Trinity and the Incarnation 
of our Lord. 


THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY. 


In one respect at least recent Gifford Lectures 
show an advance. Some of them have been — 
distinctly literary in form and intelligible to the 
reader of ordinary attainments. Professor John 
Dewey’s Edinburgh series of 1929—The Quest for 
Certainty: A Study of the Relations of Knowledge 
and Action (Allen & Unwin ; ros. 6d. net)—is an 
outstanding example of this improvement. The 
style is charming, the presentation bears at least a 
surface appearance of perspicuity. Yet, as in all 
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Professor Dewey’s work, this perspicuity turns out 
often to be only on the surface. That, we think, is 
inevitable in Pragmatism, for he is a Pragmatist. 
It all seems so obvious, even rudimentary, and 
then turns out not to be obvious at all. The view 
is that knowledge is in closest relationship to 
action ; successful action in fact is the very criterion 
of truth. We are in life confronted with situations 
which present problems; we try this and that, 
and by the consequences we judge; when the 
particular problem is solved the theory of it that 
solved it is proved to be true. That seems obvious. 
The trouble is that problems may be solved by 
illusion or falsehood, and that is the difficulty which 
Pragmatism has never really mastered and never 
really faced. 

With much of Professor Dewey’s criticism of 
traditional epistemologies we agree, with some of 
it we profoundly disagree. We have not space to 
evaluate his views, nor would the majority of our 
readers perhaps thank us for so occupying it even 
if we had. There are two points, however, which 
Professor Dewey makes, which are of great value 
and far-reaching significance. The first is this— 
the grand mistake of the traditional philosophy was 
that the thinker regarded himself as a spectator. 
By doing so he raised questions that are insoluble. 
We are not spectators, we are participants. That 
is a point of the utmost importance, not only in 
philosophy but in theology. The problem, for 
instance, of Predestination and Freedom is raised 
in insoluble form if we take the attitude of spectator. 

Secondly, Laws of Nature, it is cogently pointed 
out, have changed their character. Science no 
longer regards them as rigid bonds to which all 
phenomena must conform. A principle of inde- 
terminancy is now recognized, and a law of Nature 
is only a formula for the prediction of the probability 
of an observable occurrence. The consequences of 
this change are far-reaching. For the heartless 
laissez-faire policy of the nineteenth century which 
held it was hopeless to fight against economic law 
was rationally based on the prevalent views of 
laws of Nature. The earnestness with which 
Professor Dewey contends against this view of 
“economic law’ and summons philosophy to a 
new and truer task which includes the ‘ framing 
of reflection upon needs congruous to present life,’ 
is altogether admirable. 


EPISCOPACY. 


It is the conviction of many Christians that if 
Christendom is ever to be re-united in one body, 
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that great Church will have to be Episcopalian in 
government. All interested in Christian re-union 
will therefore welcome a work dealing in a com- 
prehensive way with that ecclesiastical system, 
and we bespeak, and think we can promise, a 
very cordial reception to the one now before us— 
Episcopacy Ancient and Modern (S.P.C.K. ; 12s. 6d. 
net). 

It is a collection of Papers by thoroughly com- 
petent writers on Episcopacy at different times and 
in divers regions. It is not, it definitely disclaims 
to be, a history of the Episcopal office. Its aim is 
to illustrate the practical working of Episcopacy 
and its degree of elasticity in admitting of modifica- 
tions ; so that the reader may learn what is essential, 
and what is matter of expediency or local arrange- 
ment, about a bishop’s duties, responsibilities, 
powers, and prerogatives. 

To begin with the Preface, written by the editors, 
Dr. Claude Jenkins and Mr. K. D. Mackenzie, it is 
no ordinary foreword. We recommend that it be 
carefully read first, constantly referred to, and re- 
read after the whole volume has been gone through. 
It explains the aim of the work, is here and there 
wisely critical of some of the statements of the 
Papers, and as to some others saves us from mis- 
understanding. 

The substance of the book consists of chapters 
on ‘The Origin of Episcopacy,’ ‘ The Position of 
Clergy and Laity in the Early Church in Relation 
to the Episcopate,’ ‘The Medieval Bishop,’ ‘ The 
Anglican Communion ’ (two sections), ‘ Episcopacy 
in the Roman Catholic Church,’ in the Eastern 
Church, in the Church of Sweden, in the Old 
Catholic Churches, ‘ The Continuity of the Ministry 
in Scottish Presbyterianism and Methodism and 
among the Moravians,’ ‘Episcopacy and Re- 
Union,’ and, finally, ‘The Free Churches and 
Episcopacy.’ 

Every writer speaks with adequate knowledge 
of his subject and perfect courtesy towards those 
who are likely to differ from the views expounded, 
and every paper has its own merit. Apart from 
ecclesiastical views, the reader will find conveniently 
collected and arranged a mass of objective informa- 
tion not readily accessible elsewhere. Controversy 
is avoided so far as possible, but we like the most 
controversial chapter—‘ Episcopacy and Re-Union ’ 
—mnone the less although we disagree with a great 
deal of it. It is, we think, altogether wise in the 
frankness with which it sets forth the views which 
are very dear to a great many Episcopalians, and 
gives warning of the folly and danger of watering 
down to ambiguities what to some minds are vital 
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truths. Union might be achieved on such cheap 
ambiguous terms, but the risk would be great of 
fresh and even more deplorable schism. We are 
sure that Dr. Darwell Stone is right in that fear 
and has done well to sound this note of warning. 
Better wait for re-union for a long time yet, than 
rush into a premature union on ambiguities which 
only temporarily conceal (yawning) chasms of 
fundamental and far-reaching disagreement. 


The name of Max Weber is not so well known to 
Fmglish students as it deserves to be. His pre- 
mature death in 1920 left his great work on the 
sociology of religion incomplete, but he has made 
a deep impress on the German thought of the last 
twenty-five years. The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, translated by Mr. Talcott 
Parsons (Allen & Unwin ; ros. 6d. net), when first 
published a quarter of a century ago, aroused intense 
interest and initiated a discussion which has con- 
tinued with undiminished vigour. The present 
issue includes an enormous supplement of footnotes 
which contain both a mass of new material and 
replies to criticism, showing how the problem grew 
in Weber’s mind. The problem which Weber sets 
for himself is to discover the psychological condi- 
tions which made possible the development of 
capitalist civilization. To trace the rise of capitalism 
simply to the acquisitive spirit is no explanation. 
‘The impulse to acquisition has in itself nothing 
to do with capitalism. . . . One may say it has 
been common to all sorts and conditions of men at 
all times and in all countries of the earth. It should 
be taught in the kindergarten of cultural history 
that this naive idea of capitalism must be given up 
once and for all.’ In his approach to the problem, 
Weber is guided by the universally acknowledged 
fact that ‘ business leaders and owners of capital, 
as well as the higher grades of skilled labour, and 
even more the higher technically and commercially 
trained personnel of modern enterprises, are over- 
whelmingly Protestant.’ This leads to a close 
analysis of the Protestant spirit, especially as seen 
in Calvinism. This was the tonic which braced 
the pioneers of the new economic order to elbow 
their way to success in the teeth of the established 
aristocracy. A man’s ‘calling’ came to mean, 
not the sphere in which he was placed by God, but 
an enterprise chosen by himself and pursued with 
a sense of religious responsibility. ‘ Baptized in 
the bracing, if icy, waters of Calvinist theology, 
the life of business, once regarded as perilous to the 
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soul, acquires a new sanctity.’ In an admirable 
foreword, Mr. R. H. Tawney suggests certain 
qualifications of Weber’s theory, but the judicious 
reader will find the exposition full of brilliant 
analysis, and profound reflection on the interplay 
of religious, social, and economic influences. 


The New Testament is undoubtedly a missionary — 
book, and it is fitting that a series of handbooks 
should be issued to elucidate its missionary message. 
Two of these handbooks are before us, each excellent 
in its own way. 

The Acts of the Apostles, by the Rev. F. Townley 
Lord, D.D. (Carey Press; 2s. 6d. net), is not a 
critical or exegetical commentary, but rather a 
broad survey of the dramatic story unfolded by 
St. Luke. ‘ Our concern is with the men and women 
of the Apostolic Church, with their experiments, 
failures, and successes. We set out to understand, 
if we can, the explanation of the remarkable 
energy and enthusiasm which sent the primitive 
communities into an ever-widening campaign of 
evangelism.’ The writer succeeds in painting a 
vivid and intensely interesting picture of the early 
Church setting out with imspired zeal upon her — 
great task and organizing herself for its accom 
plishment. 

In The Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. Henry 
Cook, M.A. (Carey Press; 2s. 6d. net), we have © 
‘an exposition of the central ideas in the gospel 
as Paul himself understood them, and the universal 
outlook of the Christian message is constantly 
emphasized.’ Its fundamental themes of sin and 
salvation lie beyond all differences of race. This 
little commentary is singularly successful in bringing 
us into touch with Paul the living man, and in 
conveying to us something of his missionary fire. 


The literature on gambling is fairly extensive, 
but the problem is freshly treated from a somewhat 
new angle in Gambling and Christian Ideals, by Mr. 
Cecil H. Rose, M.A. (Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net). 
The writer does not give, as is commonly done, the 
facts in detail as to the prevalence and effects of 
gambling, but confines himself to the question 
whether gambling is wrong in principle. His 
treatment consists in the main of an exposition of 
the Christian ideal of love to God and man in its 
bearing on the question. He finds that gambling 
‘conflicts with our sonship of God, whose very 
nature is self-giving, because its appeal is to the 
acquisitive in our nature divorced from the creative. 
It further involves a denial of the obligations of 
service and sympathy towards our fellows, and a 
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taking without giving in return 
pressed down and running over,” 
direct antithesis of our Father’s love.’ 


good measure 
which is the 


In Artificial Silk (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d.) 
Miss Christine Orr gives one such an impression of 
rich and yeasty immaturity that it is surprising 
to recall that she has already published four novels 
and a volume of poetry. Perhaps it is her technique 
rather than her mind which is immature. We 
doubt if she takes that part of her job seriously 
enough. She might say life is too short, and the 
world in too much of a mess, to bother about 
technique. Would she not be wrong? For this 
young writer has something to say ; the prophet’s 
mantle is discernible upon her shoulders. Her 
serious characters, unlike most characters in current 
fiction, have all that sense of vocation which is so 
marked a quality of the best youth of the rising 
generation. But the craftsmanship is not com- 
petent, and in the eyes of too many important 
critics only the highest technical excellence would 
excuse a novel so moral, so religious, so prophetic. 
And, after all, that is not an attitude any of us 
dare cavil at, who believe in the beauty of holiness. 
No one who has read Artificial Silk could deny that 
its author had experienced some of the ‘ costingness’ 
of spiritual experience. But does she know enough 
of the ‘ costingness’ of the artist’s experience ? 

It is difficult to quote passages from this book : 
the sayings lose heavily without their setting, but 
here are one or two. ‘I wish the die-hards would 
acknowledge how brave the moderns are, willing 
to face death in the dark rather than cry out for a 
night-light of make-believe. Only, myself, I know 
God’s got something better than a night-light for 
me... .’ ‘ D’ye know my idea about the narrow 
way? Well, it’s this—a spiritual equilibrium! I 
think that’s what Christ meant.’ ‘When I say 
“ beauty,’ I mean something ecstatic and danger- 
ous, as dangerous as life itself.’ And lastly, ‘ Loving 
wasn’t sin. It couldn’t be. The sin was hurting 
other people because of your love.’ That is a 
deep and a true saying. 


Last month a sermon by the late Dr. Alexander 
Whyte was published in ‘ The Christian Year.’ It 
was from a new volume with the title The Nature 
of Angels (Hodder & Stoughton). The eight ad- 
dresses which form the volume have been chosen 
by Mrs. Whyte from hitherto unpublished papers. 
The last address, ‘ Fullness of Joy,’ which is the 
one we quoted, is included, she says, ‘simply 
because I like it.’ The others all deal with ‘the 
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relation of the human spirit to those great hier- 
archies which dominate the unseen world, and 
which have ever mediated its power and blessing, 
from the day when Jacob, sleeping on the pillow of 
stone, saw the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon a ladder which reached from earth 
to heaven, until Francis Thompson saw the 
* traffic ” 


‘*Twixt heaven and Charing Cross.’ 


Mrs. Whyte and the publishers have done wisely 
in offering this further selection to the public. 

There has been a movement in the Free Churches 
for some time towards a more set form of public 
worship. To further this, a book of Common Wor- 
ship has been published by the Kingsgate Press 
with the title, Come, Let Us Worship (2s. 6d.). In 
the preface to it the Rev. F. C. Spurr says: ‘ Pub- 
lic worship demands a richer expression than can 
be supplied by the traditional Nonconformist 
forms. This is . . . due rather to a sense of the 
larger content implied in the worship offered by 
men and women who would bring to God the best 
they have ; and also to a conviction that in cor- 
porate worship mere passivity fails to express in an 
adequate manner that outgoing of the whole nature 
for which worship calls.’ The book contains five 
complete services, and is based on a service book 
which was prepared almost forty years ago by 
a pioneer in the movement, the Rev. Henry 
Bonner. 


Good News from God (Longmans ; 38. 6d. net) is 
the title of the Bishop of London’s Lenten Sermons 
for 1930. They are a model of directness and 
simplicity, of evangelical fervour and persuasive 
address. Confessedly they are ‘an appeal to the 
heart and conscience rather than an argument 
about the Church.’ Yet they are packed with 
instruction and are fitted to stir in thoughtful 
minds a deeper sense of loyalty to Christ and His 
Church. 


In a little book entitled Studies in the Psalms, I. 
(Milford ; 5s. net), Dr. Samuel Daiches discusses 
some familiar Hebrew words and reaches conclusions 
which entirely subvert current interpretations. On 
the basis of a close examination of Pss 4, 11, 
12, 14, 15 he argues that the phrase DIN '23 nearly 
always means the rich, noble, or mighty, with the 
added connotation of wicked, therefore ‘ the wicked 
rich,’ etc. An examination of Pss 9, ro, and 
other Old Testament passages yields the conclusion 
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that WIN means not ‘ weak man,’ but ‘ strong man.’ 
A study of Pss 7, 8, 9, Gn 12? 204, etc., suggests 
that 3 is not ‘nation’ but ‘nobleman,’ and Y"8 
not ‘ the world’ but ‘the land.’ Ps 2 is subjected 
to a specially detailed examination, with the result 
that all traces of world dominion disappear from 
the psalm, the 0%) and ptpnd being simply wicked 
nobles or overbearing lords, and the /N ‘05D the 
petty kings of the land of Palestine (not ‘the 
earth’). These conclusions are as radical as they 
are unconventional, they often alter the scale of 
the scenery, and, if substantiated, they would 
frequently compel considerable reinterpretation. 
The detailed argument therefore deserves the 
close attention of scholars. 


The Gospel according to Saint Luke, by Mr. H. 
Balmforth, M.A., is a valuable and welcome 
addition to the excellent ‘Clarendon Bible’ series 
(Milford ; 4s. 6d. net). To write a commentary 
‘with the object of meeting the requirements not 
only of the elder pupils in public schools, their 
teachers, students in training colleges, and others 
engaged in education, but also of the clergy, and 
the growing class of the general public which .. . 
takes an interest in Biblical studies,’ is not an easy 
undertaking, but it is only just to say that Mr. 
Balmforth has succeeded better than any com- 
mentator on Luke’s Gospel that we know. For 
the critical basis of his commentary he has freely 
drawn on the works of Canon Streeter and Dr. 
Vincent Taylor, but he has obviously studied the 
source problem closely himself, and has read widely 
over the whole subject of Lucan research. The text 
followed is that of the Revised Version, but the 
exegesis rests again and again upon a study of the 
original. Mr. Balmforth’s method is to treat 
matters of historical and exegetical importance in 
detailed notes, and then to comment upon the 
various points of interest which arise in connexion 
with the text. The longer notes are especially 
valuable, notably the one on the Virgin Birth. 
The book is printed with all the art for which the 
Clarendon Press is famous, and is supplied with 
some thirty illustrations, including a plan of Herod’s 
Temple and a map of Palestine. We wish the 
volume a richly deserved success. 


The many to whom Apocalyptic is a sealed book 
should welcome the succinct and lucid account of 
it given by Mr. W. J. Ferrar, M.A., in From Daniel 
to St. John the Divine (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). 
Beginning with Daniel, whose writer, he shows, was 
not solitary but one of a circle, he goes on to discuss 
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the literature, such as Jubilees, between Daniel and 
the beginning of the Christian Era, a period of which 
he gives a brief historical sketch. Then he deals 
with the Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic of the © 
first century A.D., for example, 2 Baruch, 4 Ezra, 
Jude, 2 Peter, Paul, after which he discusses the 
Book of Revelation, the Ascension of Isaiah, and 
the Apocalypse of Peter. Mr. Ferrar shows much 
adroitness in his selection of the sections of the 
Apocalyptic literature for discussion, and in his 
broad treatment of those sections. He does not 
bewilder his readers with a maze of detail, but 
fastens on the great thoughts or salient aspects of 
the various books: in Daniel, for example, on Indi- 
vidual Resurrection and Angelology, and in Enoch 
on the Son of Man. He happily explains Apoca- 
lyptic as a vehement reaction to persecution, and 
shows how disparate were often the expectations 
presented by the different books, Enoch pointing 
to the Elect and Righteous Son of Man, and the 
Psalms of Solomon to a Warrior-King. Par- 
ticularly welcome to perplexed students of the Book 
of Revelation will be his brief but helpful treatment 
of that book, and especially, in view of its fiercer 
passages, by his emphasis upon it as an Apocalypse 
of Jesus Christ. 


There are many ways of setting forth the Pre- 
paration for Christ in Hebrew history. We were 
familiar in our schooldays with so-called Messianic 
texts, many of which we now see to have been 
quite irrelevant to the purpose for which they were 
adduced, and we are familiar with the more modern 
approach which, in a larger way, sees in Jesus the 
fulfilment not of isolated predictions, but of the 
whole religious movement represented by Israel. 
It has been left, however, for Mr. A. D. Martin to 
take a way of his own, and a thoroughly original 
and persuasive way it is. His book, entitled Fore- 
shewings of Christ (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net), is a series of 
meditations on ten characters of the Old Testa- 
ment, which are exactly what they claim to be as 
indicated by the sub-title, ‘Old Testament Studies 
in the Preparation for the Advent.’ The full list 
of characters studied is as follows, and it will be 
admitted that it includes many surprises: Balaam, 
Joshua, Jephthah’s daughter, Saul, Jeroboam 1., 
Elisha, Hosea, Josiah, Jeremiah, and Job. Seldom 
indeed, if ever, can such a collocation of characters 
have appeared in studies on the historical prepara- 
tion for Jesus. But Mr. Martin, by his magic touch 
and his unconventional treatment, makes them all 
genuinely contributory to that preparation. Obvi- 
ously the work of a scholar, the book, which is 
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enriched with apt quotations from a wide range of 
literature, is carefully and even beautifully written. 
There is nothing hackneyed here. The preacher 
who is on the outlook for a fresh and suggestive 
treatment of a great theme, when he lights upon 
this book, will assuredly not be disappointed. 


We commend to the notice of the general reader, 
and especially to any who feel called to engage in 
controversy with Rome, The Reformation, Catholi- 
cism,and Freedom, by Mr. J. W. Poynter (S.P.C.K. ; 
6s. net). The author was apparently at one time 
a Roman Catholic, but is convinced that the claims 
of the Papacy to temporal as well as spiritual 
dominance and the intolerance of the system are 
unsound and inimical to human progress. A good 
deal of this scholarly work will be somewhat un- 
palatable to Protestants. It sets before us the 
sad story of Protestant intolerance and repression 
and persecution of Romanists. It does not justify 
Protestant intolerance, but it explains it as due to 
a well-founded fear of a return of that politico- 
religious tyranny from which the State had emanci- 
pated itself. 


No one, we are told, reads sermons to-day, and 
unless they have a very distinctive note, such as 
Professor Gossip can strike, publishers are afraid 
to take the risk of publication. But there are 
sermons and sermons, and, where the long sermon 
is a terror, the short sermon has a chance. Of the 
short sermon the Rev. D. Gardner Miller, of Trinity 
Congregational Church, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
shows himself a master in The Gates of Pain (Stock- 
well; 2s. 6d. net). These brief meditations are 
refreshingly unconventional, shot through with 
gleams of imagination and rays of light upon life’s 
dark and difficult places. The titles are striking 
without being sensational—‘ The Fire on the 
Beach,’ ‘ Spiritual Economics’—and the medita- 
tions send the reader away with a new access of 
hope, strength, and refreshment of soul. 


One of the volumes in a series to which we have 
already called attention a number of times might 
be specially singled out. It contains eight ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Joseph Fort Newton with the 
title Things I know in Religion (Stockwell ; 2s. 6d. 
net). Seven of the addresses appear here for the 
first time, the eighth one having been published 
already in the volume, ‘ If I had only One Sermon 
to Preach on Immortality.’ Extracts from the 
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first of these excellent addresses were given in 
‘The Christian Year’ last month. 


We would direct the attention both of the teachers 
and the students of Church History to a small'book 
whose value bears no relation to its size—The 
Inner History of the Great Schism of the West, by 
the Rey. G. J. Jordan, D.D., D.Litt. (Williams & 
Norgate ; 7s. 6d. net). The Schism is probably the 
most amazing event in all the annals of the Church. 
Its origin is mysterious, its effect on Christians of 
that age was desolating, its fruits were far-reaching. 
What makes it an almost baffling mystery to 
explain is the circumstance that there is such wide 
irreconcilable difference of statement among con- 
temporary writers. Cardinals flatly contradict one 
another and not seldom themselves. Dr. Jordan 
has made an intensive and extensive study of all 
contemporary literature that bears on the subject ; 
and with masterly judgment and conciseness sets 
before us an intelligible and credible narrative of 
the complicated series of events from the breach 
to its healing. 

We are convinced that he is right both in his 
reconstruction of what happened, and in his view 
that the Great Schism ought to form a preliminary 
study to any history of the Reformation, with which 
it stands, in his view, in the same relation as the 
porch to the house. Dr. Jordan would have us 
regard the healing of the Schism as a problem of 
Church Unity ; and would draw the lesson that the 
like qualities which overcame an apparently hope- 
less situation then will avail now to conquer the 
apparently irreconcilable divergences which keep 
Christians apart in our day. Frankly, we are not 
so greatly impressed by that. After all, there is 
little analogy between the Schism and our present 
situation. At that time all were in agreement as 
to several very important points on which we are 
now poles asunder. 

We heartily welcome a fresh reprint of the 
English translation of Wilhelm Herrmann’s great 
classic, The Communion of the Christian with God 
(Williams & Norgate ; 6s. net). Strictly speaking, 
the new volume is more than a reprint, for the 
translation of J. S. Sandys Stanyon, M.A., has been 
revised throughout, and enlarged and altered in 
accordance with the fourth German edition of 1903, 
by the Rev. R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. The 
additions amount to nearly a tenth part of the 
whole book. 
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The Murpose of Deuteronomy, Chapter vi. 


By Proressor ADAM C. WetcH, D.D., NEw CoLLecE, EDINBURGH. 


Apart from two minor additions, this chapter is 
a unity, dealing with a single theme. The two 
additions are v.14 and vv.1®-, both of which rouse 
suspicion through using the 2nd plur. form of 
address in a 2nd sing. section. In each case the 
contents confirm the suspicion. Thus, while v.% 
bids the people fear and serve Yahweh and use no 
other name in their solemn oaths, v.14 forbids them 
to follow strange gods borrowed from their heathen 
neighbours. It is, of course, true that this forms 
a just conclusion from the previous command, and 
one which refers it to their situation. But it is 
also true that, by selecting one specific duty, and 
especially by turning it into a negative form, the 
verse unduly limits the scope of the original precept. 
The command to love and serve Yahweh sounds 
the large, positive note which is heard in v.’, where 
the people are reminded that their whole life must 
be informed with a reverent love to their God. 
Both emphasize that the Jewish faith concerns the 
whole of conduct : v.! merely forbids apostasy. 

Vv.1%., again, warn the people against tempting 
Yahweh as they had done at Massah, and so intro- 
duce a reference to the incident mentioned at 
Ex 17*-7. But not only do the verses interrupt 
the connexion by using this reference : the illustra- 
tion to which they refer is not appropriate to the 
situation. For the preceding vv.1°-! have been 
warning the people against the dangers which 
attend sudden success. They must be on their 
guard lest, through inheriting the built towns and 
dug wells, the planted vineyards and olive groves 
of Canaan, they be tempted into forgetfulness of 
the faith which gave the vigour and the unity 
which were essential for that victory. Now the 
fretfulness, by which the men tried their God at 
Massah, was due, not to success or abundance, but to 
sheer need. What drove men there to complain, so far 
from being ready-dug wells, was the want of water. 

After removing these three verses, however, 
there is no sufficient reason for regarding vv.2 
as anything except the work of one mind. Yet 
again Steuernagel and Hempel, who have divided 
chapter 5, divide this also, assigning vv.20-25 to a 
later date and a different author.1 Their chief 
reason is that these verses imply the existence of 
the Code, while the earlier verses make no reference 

1This is apart from some minor sentences which 
may here be ignored. 


to it as already in existence. So far as concerns 
vv.20-5, the statement is obviously true. The 
little section speaks about huqqim and mishpatim, 
which are the terms used to describe the Code in 
chapter 5. Besides, the direction given is only 
conceivable if such a Code existed. It would not 
be possible for fathers to instruct their children 
in the meaning of certain practices of the common 
faith, unless the boys were witnessing the acts and 
the rituals, in the meaning of which they were to 
be instructed. One may even go further and say 
that the section implies not merely the existence 
of a series of regulations, but the existence of the 
actual institutions and rituals which the Code was 
framed to set up and to regulate. The boys are 
to be instructed in the purpose of certain practices 
which they were witnessing. 

But, while the existence of the Code is not so 
definitely stated in the earlier sections of the 
chapter, it is quite as clearly implied there. Thus 
in vv.l°!. the writer warns his people against the 
dangers which attend success and which arise from 
the intoxication of the possession of the good things 
which are to become theirs. That warning was 
plainly addressed to a later generation. The man 
was speaking to men of a later time who had in- 
herited the advantages which had come from their 
fathers’ devotion to the national cause through the 
inspiration of their religion. He knew how easy it 
is to inherit the outward benefits and to let slip the 
fine qualities which won these outward goods. 
The situation he envisages is a familiar phenomenon 
in connexion with every strong ethical impulse or 
religious movement which has laid hold on a com- 
munity. Indeed, it is not confined to the case of 
religion. Is there not a Yorkshire proverb which 
allows three or four generations from clogs to clogs, 
and so grimly acknowledges the ease with which 
men inherit a good business and a new status, but 
fail to inherit the enterprise and the industry which 
went to the winning of these? The writer has seen 
the danger which has threatened the distinctive 
character of his own people through this constant 
factor in life. But to a man who wrote thus the 
faith, which gave the people this distinctive char- 
acter and which had been the nerve of the first 
generation’s success, was already known. It — 
already existed, and he was jealously insisting that. 
it must not be lost. 
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Accordingly, there is a close relation between 
vv.lof. and vy.2°f-, a relation which Steuernagel 
and Hempel have failed to recognize, because they 
have not grasped the full import of the earlier 
section. There is only one means of bridging the 
gap between the generations, only one means of 
making sure that the finest possession of one 
generation shall pass into the possession of those 
who inherit its other gains. That is education. 
Therefore, the writer insists, it is the task of the 
elders to transmit their best possession to their 
children. Their best possession is the knowledge 
of their distinctive Jewish faith. Hence he bids 
the fathers instruct their sons in the huqqim and 
mishpatim which constitute that faith. The 
fathers already know these. But in both passages 
the content of this specific faith in its distinctive- 
ness and its power is already recognized. 

Again, the earlier vv.4, which contain the 
famous Sh’ma, are intended to develop two leading 
ideas. The one is that Yahweh, the God of Israel, 
is one in the sense that He is unique, the only God 
for the nation. The other is that the right religious 
attitude of every true Israelite is reverent love. 
But these two large utterances take for granted a 
great deal. Thus they take for granted that the 
people know who Yahweh is and what there is in 
His character, and especially in His relation to 
them, which makes Him unique to them. The 
passage assumes that every Israelite knows the 
record of the deliverance from Egypt and the 
covenant at Horeb which constitute the basis of 
their national faith. So entirely does the writer 
take this knowledge for granted that he does not 
preface the Sh’ma even with the brief introduction 
which appears before the commands of the Deca- 
logue in 5%: ‘I am Yahweh thy God who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, the house of slaves.’ 
He is basing upon the admitted foundations of the 
faith and does not find it necessary to repeat 
them. 

In the same way he urges the people to cherish 
a reverent love to their God and to bring this right 
temper into association with all their life, so that 
everything in their life may be-controlled by its 
influence. All they do is to be hallowed to finer 
issues by the sense that it can become a loving 
service of their God. But the man who could write 
in such terms was already conscious that his religion 
concerned itself with a man’s going in and going 
out, his lying down and rising up. He could and 
did take it for granted that his people realized that 
the Yahweh faith had to do with the whole of a 
man’s conduct at home and abroad. Only the way 
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in which men fulfilled these constant demands of 
their religion could be and ought to be fulfilled 
with the temper of reverent love to Him who 
exacted them all. Without this their obedience 
would lose its full content to themselves and to 
Yahweh, to whom it was rendered. 

What the writer was pressing on the attention 
of his people can be well recognized from an example 
taken from the Code itself. Chapter 15! orders 
a master to set free his Hebrew slave in the seventh 
year, and requires that at the time of the emancipa- 
tion he shall liberally supply the newly freed with 
an equipment which shall enable the man to face 
his independent life and make a hopeful fresh start. 
Not content with this, the law continues that the 
master must do this in no grudging spirit. Let 
him remember that he owes to the Divine grace the 
fact of his own freedom: thou wast a slave in the 
land of Egypt and the Lord thy God redeemed thee. 
His religion is to be of such a quality that it goes 
beyond a mere sour obedience to the letter of the 
law. But such a demand is only made from men 
who know the letter of the law. 

That is the attitude of the writer of vv.‘f., 
Israel has its own way of life determined by its 
Divine law. The man does not repeat the content 
of this law in precept and ordinance, any more than 
he halted to say why Yahweh had the right to the 
entire allegiance of His people. He insisted on the 
gracious temper which could make beautiful and 
worthy all the obedience exacted from Israel. 
And this temper sprang from a full understanding 
of the religion which required the obedience, for 
its fundamental principle was loving gratitude to 
Yahweh in the recognition of His grace to Israel. 
But a man who wrote in these terms had behind 
him the thought of a religion which, because it 
demanded so much, could easily be made into a 
heavy yoke instead of being construed as a means 
by which gratitude was manifested. The attitude 
of the writer takes the knowledge of the Code for 
granted, as it takes a knowledge of Israel’s relation 
to Yahweh for granted. 

It is natural that he, who has been requiring love 
to God, should continue in v.* by speaking in the 
same breath of the fear of God. The one does not 
at all exclude the other, for the fear of Yahweh is 
simply the practical side of his religion. It means 
the avoidance of everything which might kindle 
the Divine anger, and the constant service of the 
Divine will. It is indeed the religion which concerns 
itself with a man’s conduct at home and abroad 
(v.”). And this in all its practical demands and in 
its wide reach of restraint and constraint is to be 
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informed with the love of God. Vv.8 are 
engaged on the same theme. 

The author sees the entire life of his nation to 
rest on the unique character of the God who claims 
the entire devotion to Israel. All who know what 
He has been to them must give Him reverent love. 
But Israel’s life is concerned with the way men 
conduct their affairs at home and abroad, and in 
every detail they ought to serve and fear their God 
there. But this life can only be rightly and 
worthily carried on, when all its obedience is seen 
to be love’s claim on a grateful heart. Whenever 
men forget God, their whole way of life, even in the 
land of their God’s gift, drops to a lower level. 
It becomes a wallowing in the good things of 
Canaan. The people must, accordingly, be on 
their guard against the dangers of success with its 
attendant self-reliance. To prevent such a weaken- 
ing of the national fibre, the elders must make it 
their business to help their children to recognize 
their spiritual as well as their physical heritage. 
The younger generation must be trained to see 
that Israel’s way of life derives directly from the 
character of Him whom they worship. Its passover 
festival is a reminder of what Yahweh did for His 
people at the Exodus. Its law-courts are con- 
ducted after the principles of a Divine righteous- 
ness. Its king is one who rules as the servant of 
Yahweh, and who submits to Him while he governs 
others. All the distinctive features of the national 
life into which the boy grows up owe their origin 
to convictions which ultimately derive from the 
fact that the God whom the people worship is 
unique in His nature. 

What the writer of the chapter has to say is con- 
tained in his opening sentences: Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is unique, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. All the positive 
religion which guides and controls the life of the 
nation has for its norm the character of Him who 
has revealed it ; and the nation’s obedience only 
remains sweet and wholesome when its motive is 
grateful love to this God. The writer does not 
stop to say how men are to learn the character 
of the God they worship, nor how they become 
acquainted with the terms of the obedience which 
He demands. He takes it for granted that both 
are known, since he expects the parents to be able 
to teach these matters to their sons. The chapter 
is a unity. Vv.45 give its dominant ideas: the 
rest is corollary. 

There can be no question as to the source from 
which this has been derived. Its author has been 
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at school with the two prophets, Amos and Hosea, — 
and has imbibed their teaching. Amos told the 
men of his time that the root of their sin was that 
they took possession of the land of the Amorites 
which Yahweh had given, but stifled the warning 
voices of the prophets whom He had sent to teach 
them how they were to live there (2!"), Hosea 
declared that, when they came to Baal Peor, they 
became abominable like the thing they loved (9!). — 
They took the corn and the wine of the land into 
which Yahweh brought them and forgot the Giver 
(ch. 2). They imagined mischief against Him who 
had strengthened their arms (71°). Steuernagel 
has pointed out that the idea of love to Yahweh as 
fundamental in the national religion is unique in 
the Hexateuch, and has recognized in it the char- 
acteristic teaching of Hosea. He might have 
added that the same prophet lays equal stress on 
the need for a right knowledge of Yahweh. His 
complaint against priest and people is that they 
do not really know their God (43: °). They do not 
recognize His true nature, and, lacking this, they 
fail to give Him the grateful love which could not 
but rise from their acknowledgment of what He is 
and what He has done for them. Through this 
failure their national life has lost its distinctive 
character and sunk to the same level as that of 
other peoples. Ephraim has become mixed among 
the nations (78): they are among the nations as a 
vessel in which there can be no pleasure (88). In 
their present temper they do not need more or 
better laws: though Yahweh multiplied His 
statutes, these would only seem to them idle 
things (8). They need a radical change of outlook. 
The author of this chapter is applying these pro- 
phetic ideals to the actual Code by which the people 
were required to live. Not merely in vv.20*5, but 
throughout, he has the Code before him. As the 
author of chap. 5 had Decalogue and Code before him 
and tried to define the relation between these two, © 
so this writer has the entire religion of his nation 
in his mind, and insists on its f{undamental principles. 
Because, however, he does not think of Decalogue 
and Code as separate constituents of this religion, 
but sees this to be one whole, he is more careless 
in his language. Chapter 5 distinguishes between — 
the d’bharim of the Decalogue and the huqqim 
and mishpatim of the positive religion. Chapter 6 
speaks of huqqoth and mitzwoth (v.?), describes the 
religion which is taught to the children as made up 
of ‘eddth, huqqim, and mishpatim (v.2°), but is 
content to describe the same subject in the same 
connexion by huqqim (v.?4). The purpose of the 
two writers has inevitably influenced their language. © 
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The one, who was making a distinction between makes it masculine. It is impossible to believe 
two constituents of Israel’s religion, needed to that the same person wrote those two verses in a 
choose his terms with care. The other, who was continuous sentence. But that leaves v.? hanging 
thinking of his faith in its unity, could afford to be _ in the air, a half-sentence, since it begins with ‘ in 
more lax in his language. order that.’ Either it has once been connected 

But all this implies that the chapter, like its pre- with some other passage, or it has been inserted 
decessor, is later than the Code with the funda- where it stands in order to create a tolerable con- 
mental principles of which it deals. Further, it mexion with what precedes. It were rash, on the 
also derives from North Israel. Not only are the basis of these two chapters, to decide where 
principles which it applies to the Code those of the chapter 6 originally appeared. Only it should be 
two prophets of the North. Buteventheannotator added that it has very much the appearance of 
who added in vv.1*- the reference to Massah used never having been intended for an introduction to 
for the purpose the version of E in Ex 177-7 as the Code. Its more appropriate place would be at 
contrasted with J’s account. It is more difficult, _ the close of the law, since it does not give the impres- 
however, to determine what may have been the sion of leading up to anything. Or, if it leads up 
original connexion to which the passage belonged. to anything, it is rather to the institution of a 
It certainly forms no part of the surroundings system of education, than to a statement of the 
among which it has been placed. Thus v.? cannot law. One could conceive of the chapter, even 
be read as a continuation of v.1. Not only isthere more readily than of chap. 5, having been a piece of 
the sudden, unaccountable change over from _ religious literature which gathered round the Code, 
2nd plur. to 2nd sing. But v.1 speaks of a com- and which proved how that Code had appealed to 
mandment, consisting of statutes and judgments: the religious thought of the prophets, and how 
v.? speaks of statutes and commandments, and in these in turn{had developed and deepened its 
mentioning statutes makes it feminine, while v.1 teaching. 


jn Be Study. 


irainiBus Duerisaue. stood outside and, as the people passed, went up to 
Dirst P = them and said, ‘ Excuse me—this shop is now under 


entirely new management.’ If he had done that 
By THE REVEREND Puirip E. Pecc, Scarsoroucu. he would soon have had a policeman come and tell 
him that he was obstructing the traffic—which is 
the policeman’s way of saying ‘ getting in the way.’ 
Tue other day while I was walking along the street | But the owner of the shop wasn’t as foolish as that. 
I caught sight of a large notice outside a shop. He put the large notice outside and then everybody 
It said: ‘ This business is now under entirely new could see for themselves. 
management.’ I expect you have seen a notice Now I wonder why he wanted the people to 
like that pasted on the windows of a good many __ know that the shop had a new manager. I suppose 
shops ; sometimes a sweet-shop, sometimes a toy- it was because the man who had had it before wasn’t 
shop, sometimes a boot-shop, sometimes a grocer’s a very good man. Perhaps his goods hadn’t been 
shop. I suppose that almost every kind of shop _ the right sort—the right quality, grown-up people 
there is, at some time or other, somewhere, has had would say. Or, perhaps, he charged too much. 
that notice: ‘ Under new management.’ We think that is true of most shops, don’t we? 
I wonder why the people had put that notice At any rate I expect the business hadn’t gone very 
outside the shop. Well, it was the best way of well before—there hadn’t been very many 
letting people know that a different person was in customers. People had come perhaps and not been 
charge of the business. It wouldn’t have been treated very nicely and had gone away and not 
much use, would it? if the owner of the shop come any more. The new man wanted them to 
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‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’—Mt 7”. 
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know that that would not happen now, and if they 
came they would be treated nicely and be able to 
buy the things they wanted at the prices they 
could afford to pay. So to attract new customers 
and get back old ones he put out the notice: ‘ This 
business is now under entirely new management.’ 

But supposing things weren’t very different after 
all; it wouldn’t matter how many notices he put 
outside, the people would soon find out that things 
were just as bad as they were before and they 
would start going again to other shops for the things 
they wanted. The only way to prove that the 
shop really was under entirely new and better 
management would be to give the people good 
value for their money. It reminds us of what 
Jesus once said, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ 

That brings us to Jesus. Now what has the shop 
under new management got to do with you and 
me and Jesus? Quite a lot. You see when we 
say that we are going to love and follow Jesus it 
means that we are going to be under entirely new 
and better management. There are lots of people 
who do that and tell other people about it. But 
people soon find out whether it is real or not. It 
is only as we do the things that Jesus would have 
us do—not lose our temper, or be selfish, or say or 
do unkind things—that people will know that it is 
really true that Jesus is our Master and Saviour 
and that we are under His management. 


The Get-Away Gecko. 
By THE REVEREND H. L. PICKEN, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


‘Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut 
them off, and cast them from thee,’—Mt 188. 


I wonder if any of you know what a Gecko is ? 
You don’t? Well then, let me introduce you. 
He is a funny little chap, but very useful too. He 
belongs to a very big family. His cousin, whether 
second or fortieth I’m not sure, is the Crocodile, 
and another cousin of his is the Chameleon, the 
little fellow who alters the colour of his suit to the 
colour of whatever place he happens to find himself 
in. And then the little Gecko’s great-great-great- 
grandfather was a most fearsome monster of 
gigantic size, with a name nearly as long as himself 
—the ProTERosauRos. But the little Gecko is 
the humblest member of this great family—the 
Lizarp family. 

Let me tell you some of the things that he does. 
He lives in the tropics. He is to be found in almost 
every house in a country like India. He lives on 
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the walls and is to be found lurking behind the 
pictures, from which every now and again he will 
suddenly dart after a fly or tiny insect. He has 
wonderful little padded feet with which he can 
run up and down the walls or upside down on the 
ceiling. He has a long tongue which he shoots 
out, like a cowboy’s lasso, only much quicker, and 
flicks in a fly in a wink. 

This is why every one welcomes the little Gecko 
to theirhome. He helps to get rid of the mosquitoes 
and flies. 

There is another clever thing that he can do. 
You would never guess what it is. If any one tries 
to catch him, should they succeed in getting hold 
of his tail—why, he let’s his tail go and runs off 
to grow another one. That is why I have called 
him the Get-away Gecko. He loses his tail, yes, 
but he saves his life ! 

Does that remind you of anything? Does it 
remind you of some words that Jesus once spake ? 
Do you remember He said, ‘ If thy hand or thy foot 
causeth thee to stumble, cut it off ?’ 

Perhaps you think that a strange thing for Jesus 
to say. Surely He did not mean that if our hand 
or our foot was likely to cause us to do something 
wrong or to come to harm that we were actually 
to cut it off ? 

No, I do not think so, but it was just a very 
striking way of saying that if our hand or our foot, 
or for that matter any member of our body, eyes, 
ear, or mouth were likely to cause us to do wrong 
or to come into harm, IT WERE BEST THAT WE 
SHOULD ACT AS THOUGH THEY WERE ACTUALLY 
CUT OFF. 

That is to say, we should behave as if we hadn’t 
a hand to do the wrong, or a foot to carry us into 
harm, or an eye to see, or an ear to hear evil things, 
or a mouth to speak wrong. 

So next time something wrong comes lurking 
round to catch you—something we call Temptation, 
remember our little friend the Get-away Gecko 
who loses his tail to save his life, and act as if you 
hadn’t a hand, or foot, an eye or an ear, or a mouth 
to be caught by. 


She CBristian Year. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Real and Unreal Religion. 


“And when the people were come into the camp, 
the elders of Israel said, Wherefore hath the Lord 
smitten us to-day before the Philistines? Let us 
fetch the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of 
Shiloh unto us, that, when it cometh among us, it 
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may save us out of the hand of our enemies.’— 
LAs 

“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall be added unto you.’— 
Mt 6%, 


It was a very dark hour for the people of Israel. 
The trouble was that they had fallen away from a 
real religion. They did not know what was wrong 
with them, though they knew that something was 
badly wrong. The one hopeful moment was when 
they began to ask the reason, and to probe down 
to the roots of their weakness. ‘ Wherefore hath 
the Lord smitten us to-day before our enemies ?’ 
There is hope for a nation even in its blackest hour, 
if it begin to ask questions like these, and to examine 
whether or not it has fallen out of the grace of 
God. 

The thoughts of the Israelites turned to the ark 
of the covenant, the symbol of God’s presence in 
their midst. The ark served a very useful purpose 
—the same purpose as the presence of a church 
in a busy street. It reminded them of God, their 
true leader, and that they could never get any- 
where that was worth getting to unless they were 
in touch with Him. But religion had fallen so low 
that they identified the ark of God with God’s 
presence and power, as if, somehow, it contained 
Him ; and they felt that, if only they brought it 
on to the field of battle, this box of wood and gold 
would save them from defeat. So they brought 
the ark of God on to the field of battle. But all 
in vain. 

This story stands to teach us something of what 
religion really means, and what it does not mean. 

1. The first mistake they made was in identifying 
the presence of God with this wooden box. It 
had become to them a sacred thing, a fetish, an 
object which they imagined secured to them, just 
because it was there, the help and favour of God. 
To-day we have our sacred places; churches, 
altars, even our sacred officials. There is a tend- 
ency, if we do not think clearly, to identify these 
with the presence of God. The result is a false 
reverence and a misplaced devotion for some 
things, while we tend to secularise others and con- 
sign them to the sphere of what is common and 
non-religious. For instance, we call our churches 
sacred, but the result may be to treat our homes 
and offices and factories as secular. We may con- 
sider our pulpits sacred and feel that truth should 

be spoken there, while we look on the platform as 
secular, and are, perhaps, not so particular about 
our utterances there. And so life may uncon- 
sciously be divided up into sacred and secular. 
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The whole distinction is false. The truly sacred 
thing is personality, and what belongs to it. Love 
and righteousness are sacred; truth is sacred. 
There is only one sacred kind of action, and that 
is the right action. There is only one sacred place, 
and that is the place in which we meet with God, 
which may be every place. There is only one 
sacred message, and that is the message of truth, 
whoever speaks it. A church may help us, through 
its associations; it may constrain our minds, 
through its beauty or symbolism, to think about 
God—but it cannot, of itself, bring us into touch 
with God, for God dwells in the heart. His Spirit 
finds abode in our souls ; in all true thoughts we 
think ; in the impulses to goodness and right that 
spring up within us; and in the souls of other 
people whom we can help and who can help us. 
It is thus we find God, or we do not find Him at all. 
Our reverence should be given to the right thing ; 
to the purpose of God for which He bids us live ; 
to the souls which God has given us ; to the people 
whom we can help or love. These are sacred. 

The second mistake these people made is one 
that naturally follows from this misplaced rever- 
ence. They imagined that, in bringing the ark 
upon the field of battle, they were bringing God to 
their side. They rightly believed that nothing 
could stand against God, if only they could persuade 
Him to act, but they imagined that the ark itself 
would perform the miracle. 

What should they have done? They knew that 
something was wrong; they should have asked 
themselves what it was. They should have looked 
into their lives to see if their hearts were set on 
seeking what God would have them seek. They 
should have asked if they were living in a spirit of 
righteousness. They should have fallen on their 
knees in a great humility, and asked to be shown 
His will, that they might do it. They should have 
besought Him to bring them back to such a true 
sense of His love and care as would compel them to 
trust in Him and in His strength, and lead them 
to walk by the guidance of conscience. No doubt, 
at the moment, all this was beyond them. Their 
thoughts were steeped in superstition. What they 
did was, perhaps, the best they could do at their 
stage ; but it was useless, as they discovered, and 
later on they learnt the better way. 

2. The point for us is that real religion consists 
in getting into right relations with God. And this 
incident has meaning for us. Whenever we are 
faced with trouble, whether in business, or in the 
home, or in any other part of our life, when times 
are out of joint, we know in our hearts that there 
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are things which only God can put right. The 
message of all trouble is that we should open our 
hearts to Him. Has selfishness been eating into 
our hearts? Has some sin or wrong way of life 
been fastening its tentacles, like a poisonous thing, 
in our spirit, and sucking away our moral stamina ? 
The way back is to be willing to set things right ; 
it is to see His love for us, pouring itself around us 
like a great flood, and to ask for grace to respond 
to it—for grace to set right our relations with other 
people. The way of God’s help is the way of His 
fellowship, and the way of His fellowship is the 
way of every other kind of fellowship ; it is through 
the harmony of our mind and will with His. ‘ Grant 
that we may never seek,’ prayed Augustine, ‘to 
bend the straight to the crooked, that is Thy will 
to ours, but help us to bend the crooked to the 
straight, that is our will to Thine.’ The same thing 
is true of our national life. There is something 
unreal in the appointment of days of prayer in 
national emergencies, unless through that prayer 
we are seeking to be open to God’s light. The 
only true approach to God is by the sincerity that 
asks to be shown the right way of life for each of 
us in our own place in the community, and for the 
nation as a whole ; and if our hearts are open, and 
all our cards are on the table—to use a common- 
place metaphor—and all our prejudices in the 
melting-pot, then we shall find the way of hope, 
for we shall find God. 

It is a question, in point of fact, whether we 
shall ever get the help we need in any particular 
trouble, so long as we are mainly concerned with 
the trouble. For the trouble is often only the 
symptom that something is wrong, and no wise 
physician ever thinks he can cure a trouble by 
tackling the symptoms. There are people, for 
instance, who seek God’s help in a temptation. 
They pray, and nothing happens. The real reason 
is that they are seeking the help of God for an ideal 
of their own self-respect, not for the sake of the 
kingdom of God. In a way, they are seeking to 
exploit the grace of God for a purpose of their own. 
And the only way in which they can find deliver- 
ance is by a self-forgetfulness that seeks for the 
service they can do—a service to which God is 
calling them. Then they discover that the habit 
is broken by the expulsive power of a new purpose, 
a new affection that casts out the obsessing 
selfishness. 

3. God’s help is in His fellowship, shaping us 
into the kind of people He wants us to be, and into 
the use He is able to make of us through His 
guiding and our obedience. The trouble with many 
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people is that they are more concerned about God’s 
help than they are about His fellowship ; they are — 
more intent on their own advantages, or their own 
deliverance, than they are on His will. That is 
where an unreal religion has its roots. We are 
more anxious that God should be on our side than 
that we should be on His. It may be that if these 
Israelites had taken the right way, and had asked 
for God’s guiding, seeking to know His will—it may 
be that they would have found a new strength to 
overcome their enemies; for a clean heart and a 
right spirit are the real springs of intellectual and 
physical vitality. 

But, again, it may not so happen. The trouble 
may not be escaped. The Israelites might have 
been defeated just the same. But here is the point 
—they would have been able to face their defeat ; 
they would have had the right attitude to it; 
they would have found God in it, and so in defeat 
would have been victorious; even as Jesus was 
victorious on the Cross, although He died on it. 
Through their defeat they would have found the 
larger victory. 

There is no necessary connexion between an un- 
troubled life and a quiet conscience, a fact which 
the people of the Old Testament never could under- 
stand, but which the Cross made plain. When 
James Smetham, the artist, poet, and essayist, who 
spent most of his life in poverty, was asked why he 
went to church on Sunday he replied, ‘To get a 
blessing.’ ‘And what is a blessing?’ his friend 
asked. Whereupon Smetham replied, ‘ Removal of 
the temptation to rage, and scorn, and indignation ; 
a sweetness ; a satisfaction with my lot ; a content 
with God’s dealings. I went to chapel to-day, 
fretted with plenty of dark and vexing suggestions. 
I came away calm, sweet, fresh, all my cares gone, 
rejoicing in the God of'my salvation, and I think 
no one is more happy than I. That is a blessing, 
and yet I know no more than I did at 7 p.m. who 
is going to buy my pictures, my poems, or my 
essays.’ 

There is only one true worship : it is the offering 
of our hearts to be God’s temple. There is only 
one really sacred service: it is to do His will in 
daily life and serve His children. There is only 
one sacred place: it is in His world, where we 
may find His voice everywhere, and so find it 
hallowed with love and beauty. There is only one 
true prayer: it is the prayer that begins, whatever 
it contains, and ends with this petition, ‘ Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.’ + 

1 J. Reid, In Touch with Christ, 148. 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Cross and the Lesson of Sin. 


‘Herein is love . . . that he sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.’—1 Jn 4". 


1. At the foot of the Cross, let us consider the 
character of sin. According to the often quoted 
words of Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘The higher man of 
to-day is not worrying about his sins at all, still 
less about their punishment.’ Perhaps the words 
not unfairly describe the attitude of the average 
man. The average, well-intentioned, moral man 
is not troubling about sin. He prides himself on 
cultivating a ‘religion of healthy-mindedness.’ 
The self-examining, the self-despising, the self- 
loathing of the saints he thinks foolish and old- 
fashioned. 

To the average man with his cheerful and shallow 
persuasions—so attractive at first sight, so in- 
adequate when examined—let us venture to repeat 
the solemn warning of St. Anselm, ‘ Thou has not 
considered what weight sin hath.’ 

What, then, is the revelation of the Cross concern- 
ing sin? Well, in the first place, looking at sin 
as the occasion of the Cross, as the cause which 
brought it about and made it necessary, we learn 
that sin is something which emphatically ought 
not to be. It cannot be, therefore, a part of us 
which belongs to our God-given nature. It must 
be an intrusion into us, a violation of that nature. 
‘Two things,’ writes Lancelot Andrewes—‘ two 
things I acknowledge in myself, O Lord: nature 
which Thou hast made, sin which I have added.’ 
Yes, nature and sin are two things and not one. 
And if this indeed be so—if sin be thus not natural, 
not in the line of our appointed tendency—then 
it follows that sin cannot be an element that is 
needed for our development. 

What is this something which ought not to be ? 
“ Sin,’ says Martin Luther, ‘ is essentially a departure 
from God.’ The sinner says No to God’s love and 
God’s purpose for his life. And while he says No 
to God, he says Yes to the meretricious world that 
antagonizes God. ‘My sin was just this,’ writes 
St. Augustine in his Confessions, ‘ that I sought for 
pleasures, grandeurs, realities, not in Him but in 
His creatures, myself, and others.’ 

Precisely inasmuch as sin is alienation from God, 
it is also a mortal injury to our own life and being. 
For man was made for fellowship with God, was 
meant to find his life, his moral self, his personality 
in Him. Hence sin, which severs the bond between 
the soul and. God, destroys the connexion between 
the soul and life. It diverts from the soul the 
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necessary stream of health. It deprives it of its 
nourishment. It cuts it off from the one thing in 
the universe that can make it strong and free. 
‘ Death itself,’ says a Father of the Church, ‘ is not 
to love God.’ 

2. Let us turn next to the problem of the deliver- 
ance from sin. What may we learn about this 
from the Master who teaches us as He dies upon 
the Cross ? 

Now at the present time, among those who are 
deeply conscious of the gravity of sin, and who 
have meditated deeply on the question of deliver- 
ance, but who yet for some reason hold back from 
the redemption of the Cross, there appear to be 
two parties. The first is the party of optimism. 
They tell us: There is a deliverance, and you can 
win it for yourselves. Cultivate admiration for 
what is beautiful and excellent. Exercise your will 
and burst your hateful fetters. Will this theory 
work? Let us think of St. Augustine’s ineffectual 
struggles before his great conversion. Or of Luther 
in the monastery, and the exceeding bitter cry, 
‘My sin, my sin, my sin!’ Let us consult our own 
experience. Has our disharmony ever brought 
forth harmony? Have we ever been able by mere 
exercise of will to achieve, not merely self-control 
in outward deeds, but a radical alteration of the 
principles of our nature ? 

There is another party—the party of pessimism. 
The doctrine of this school is that there is no de- 
liverance either from sin or from its consequences. 
That is the teaching of much of our finest literature. 
We find it, for example, in George Eliot’s Adam 
Bede, with its melancholy conclusion that ‘ there’s 
a sort of wrong that can never be made up for.’ 

Let us turn once again to the Cross, and ask 
what solution this offers of the problem of deliver- 
ance. 

A doctrine of the Atonement is neither precisely 
formulated in Holy Scripture nor defined with 
exactness by the universal Church. Christ’s death, 
it has been felt, involves a mystery—something 
which goes beyond all illustrations and analogies, 
and of which all human explanations must of 
necessity be inadequate. Thus it is spoken of 
elusively, in figures and in metaphors. It is the 
Good Shepherd giving His life for the sheep. It 
is the Friend dying for His friends. It is the Son 
of Man offering Himself a ransom for you and me. 
This much, however, in the various representations, 
seems to stand out clear. Christ died in order to 
deliver us from sin—not merely to free us from 
the punishment of sin, not merely to avert the 
natural consequences of sin, but to abolish sin 
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itself, to annul the estrangement between ourselves 
and God, and with it the spiritual death which is 
its issue and result. Yes, somewhere in the Cross 
there is a marvellous saving efficacy ; a real over- 
coming of evil, a real uprooting of wrong, a real 
relief, a real deliverance, a real restoration to 
freedom and life and righteousness and God. 

So we are taught. But does this teaching tally 
with the facts of our experience? We come to 
the Cross, and at the Cross we see revealed, as is 
nowhere else revealed, what God’s love for us must 
be. Robert Browning once remarked in a private 
conversation, ‘The evidence of Divine power is 
everywhere about us; not so the evidence of 
Divine love.’ And the saying, perhaps, is true. 
We may not discern love’s handiwork in the 
arrangements of the universe. Yet we cannot be 
mistaken as to the meaning of the Cross. Here, 
I repeat, we see what God’s love is. We see what 
its reality is. We see what its capacity is. We 
see what it will do for us, what it has done in our 
case. ‘ Herein is love,’ says St. John... ‘that 
he sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’ 
In one of the churches of Italy there is a very 
remarkable representation of the Crucifixion. 
Behind the Christ on the Cross there is sketched 
the dim figure of the eternal Father ; the Father’s 
hands are behind the hands of the Son, and the 
nails which pierce the Son are piercing the Father 
also. No doubt the design is crude, but the 
artist’s idea is the right one—that God was in 
Christ, suffering and travailing to reconcile us to 
Himself. In the visible sacrifice that was offered 
up on Calvary there was wonderfully working the 
Divine consummate love—not the mere royal 
clemency that issues from afar a pardon that costs 
nothing, not the immoral affection that smiles upon 
the sinner without troubling to ensure that his 
break with sin be certain, but the love which 
stoops down to us and suffers for our sakes, the 
love which endures the agony on our behalf, the 
love which does all to win us, which sinks to the 
deepest depth, which goes to the furthest limit, 
which makes the most awful sacrifice, out of the 
horrors of crucifixion pleading with us for accept- 
ance, crying to each, Come back to me, my child ; 
“My son, give me thine heart.’ And it is just the 
assurance of this almost incredible love that 
becomes in our experience a real energy of salva- 
tion. It breaks the spell of sin. We cannot bear 
any more to be estranged from such a God, or to be 
identified with a world which opposes such a God. 
There is a great recoil from evil ; a sudden awaken- 
ing from the night of our corruption. We feel 
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the cleansing, purifying, regenerating power of a 
higher affection—and we can say with St. Augustine, 
‘ Thou didst cast out my sins by coming in Thyself, 
Thou greater Sweetness.’ 1 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Necessity of Desire. 


“He hath filled the hungry with good things.’— 
js ae hag 


There are a great many divergent views as to 
the nature of the poem from which this phrase is 
taken. It is, of course, very familiar to us under 
the traditional name of ‘The Magnificat,’ and as 
such has found an intimate place in the Church’s 
worship through the centuries. But it is about 
the nature of the poem in its original use that 
different views have been formed. In the Gospel 
it is represented as coming from the lips of the 
mother of our Lord, and there are those who are 
content to regard it as a spontaneous outpouring 
of the heart of the Virgin. To others it appears 
as too fixed in its form to be a spontaneous utter- 
ance at all. If it be true that it is an early Jewish 
hymn, there is no difficulty in the way of believing 
that it came from the lips of Mary herself, for it 
would be quite natural for her feelings to clothe 
themselves in familiar words, made sacred as well 
as familiar by long use. 

That the poem goes back to older sources is 
further evidenced by the ground it covers. It 
deals with a much wider field than merely personal 
experience. Its range includes the whole spirit of 
God’s dealings with mankind: ‘ His mercy is on 
them that fear him from generation to generation. 
He hath shewed strength with his arm. He hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts. He hath put down the mighty from their 
seats, and exalted them of low degree. He hath 
filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he 
hath sent empty away.’ 

It has always been true that God has brought 
down the mighty from their seats; always true 
that the proud have been scattered, that His mercy 
has been on them that fear Him, that the hungry 
have been filled and the rich sent empty away. 
These are things which any generation can see 
happening before its eyes, if it has the insight to 
understand and interpret the events of the time. 

‘He hath filled the hungry with good things,’ 
and ‘ the rich he hath sent empty away,’ is but the 
reverse side of the same truth. As we read it 

1F, H. Dudden, Christ and Christ’s Religion, 96. 
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now, it may sound like a harsh discrimination 
against a certain class, but it has no such intention 
as that. It is merely that the rich are often the 
contented, with no great hunger for the things 
which God has to give. There is no question of 
class or economic distinction at all ; it is a question 
of life motive and spirit. The hungry are not 
necessarily those in stark material need ; in fact, 
when a man is hungry in that elemental sense his 
thought is inevitably fixed on material things. 
There is the pathetic materialism of poverty as 
well as the coarser materialism of wealth and 
luxury. But the contrast drawn here is between 
those who are for ever seeking the deeper meaning 
and resources of life, and those who are blindly 
contented with their present measure of experience. 
It is this spiritual law on the widest scale that the 
sentence brings before us—that before the vessel 
of the human heart is filled by God there must be 
hunger, eagerness of desire, passion of seeking, 
heartfelt prayer. 

This is the groundwork of the spiritual life in all 
ages and lands. There are no instances of any of 
the great discoveries coming to dulled minds and 
inert hearts. The measure of human desire is the 
limit of God’s power to bestow. This truth is at 
the root of the whole philosophy of prayer. ‘Why 
does God wait for prayer before He bestows ?’ 
some one asks, and they go on to point out that 
even on the lower levels of human love we do not 
wait to give to our children until they ask for the 
gift. But in the deepest sense of the word we are 
as powerless to give the greatest things to our 
child until he hungers for them as God is powerless 
to give to us. 

The greatest joy a father or mother has is to 
see the stirring in their child’s heart of that eager- 
ness, to see the passion for knowledge developing, 
or the taste for the beautiful. Indeed, is it not true 
that the secret of training any life committed to 
our care is to stimulate the appetite for the greatest 
things. It is the task of the parent, the teacher, 
and the preacher together. So it is that as the 
great Father looks down on His earthly children 
He has to wait for that same hunger to develop 
before He can give. Without it God is as powerless 
to bestow as we are powerless to give our child a 
thing for which he has no desire. Need and desire 
are the measure of our capacity to receive in every 
aspect of life. Behind all progress is hunger. 

Now if this is a truth attested by the experience 
of men we must watch ourselves to guard against 
any flagging of desire. It isa danger which belongs 
peculiarly to the religious life. The most hopeless 


problem we have to deal with is not the mystery 
of things withheld from our grasp, but the mystery 
of things desired no longer. Can any one of us 
feel that the strength of our longings for the highest 
things is sufficient to bring them to us? Is the 
hunger there? That is the only decisive question 
in life. There are, indeed, mysteries about things 
long sought for but strangely denied, that some 
souls are dumb with disappointment, but we have 
never yet found that any one went through life 
with the passion to get to the heart of things who 
did not find an answer—not always the answer 
that was sought for, but sometimes far greater 
and richer. 

We will not claim that every particular hunger 
in life is satisfied. It isnot. There is the mystery 
of things withheld, but we are wrong when we seem 
to hear mocking tones behind the refusal. Does 
not all the greatest spiritual experience tell us that 
things may be withheld like that, and yet the 
greatest things be given? When Jesus prayed in 
the garden that His cup of bitterness might pass 
the answer did not come, the cup did not pass. 
Would you say that He was sent empty away ? 
Might He not have turned in bitterness of heart, 
as we are so often tempted to do? But we know 
that the hunger of His spirit was satisfied, though 
by another path. So every unsatisfied desire of 
our heart, every frustrated prayer, will receive an 
answer like that. The letter of the petition may 
be shattered and broken in seeming failure, but 
the spirit of the petition will be answered in sur- 
prising ways. The hungry are filled with good 
things. 

This truth has also a message for the world’s 
need. The impression is often given that expecta- 
tions of a better order of life have failed because 
some of those ideal pictures were impossibly high, 
and that we must perforce resign ourselves to a 
lower level of satisfaction. Perhaps that is how 
most men do regard the lesson of the time. We 
venture to assert that it is false. The lesson of 
the age is that some dreams may be idle dreams, 
but that when the hunger for attainment becomes 
deep enough and widespread enough dreams turn 
into realities. 

The Church of Christ exists as a fellowship of 
minds and hearts which express the hunger for 
the kingdom of God. The only failure we need to 
fear is the lowering of the ideal and the lessening 
of the desire. It is only that which holds the 
kingdom back. Men do not want purity and 
honesty and comradeship and peace intensely 
enough ; that is the only reason why these things 
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are so far away from us as they are. It is a world 
contented with what it calls its riches, a world 
content to go on in the old ways, satisfied, in- 
different, blind, selfish, which seems to be sent 
empty away. Once the hunger is aroused and men 
seek and pray and strive, the new days will come 
with their unimagined blessings. It is a law which 
covers the whole of life that the things for which 
men hunger will be given and the things for which 
they do not hunger must be withheld. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Fearlessness of the Active Heart. 


‘ This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.’ 
—Lk 15?. 


The effect of suggestion is so great that we 
probably never read this story, or hear it read, 
without what seems to ourselves a very genuine 
feeling of indignation against the Pharisaic attitude. 
If we thought for a moment, we should recognize 
that the attitude which we condemn so summarily 
in the case of the Pharisees we most heartily 
approve and endorse in all the ordinary relations 
of life. Every influential motive of right conduct, 
every motive inspired by common sense, by the 
wisdom of ordinary experience, supports and 
confirms that approval. If we have for ourselves 
adopted a certain attitude towards life, if we face 
life with a definite certainty as to what in it is 
worthy to be sought and what must be sternly and 
at all risks avoided, then we shall certainly draw 
into closest association with those who share our 
attitude. And just as we instinctively seek to 
confirm our own attitude by this closeness of 
alliance with those who share it, so we shrink 
from the danger of making any terms with its 
enemies, even of seeming to countenance their 
enmity by meeting it with indifference or neutrality. 
If we compromise on an association which will 
relegate to the background the things that are 
most important for us and that we believe to be 
most important for all, then we are doubly betraying 
our trust. We are not only endangering our own 
faithfulness to it, but are taking the surest way to 
belittle its importance for those who have not yet 
accepted it as their own. 

It is for some such reasons as these that men 
form themselves into exclusive groups on the basis 
of their deepest convictions. And so the proba- 
bility is that, if we came upon this indignant 
protest of the Pharisees in any other connexion, we 
should, instead of condemning, endorse and ap- 

1S. M. Berry, Revealing Light, 180. 
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plaud it. Yet we venture to state the case of the 
Pharisee, a perfectly sound case within limits, only 
to reject it as ultimately unsatisfying even for our 
ordinary human conduct. 

And, first of all, is it only as a result of sugges- 
tions created by traditional respect for the Gospels, 
and especially for our Lord’s attitude and actions, 
that we are ready to condemn so unhesitatingly 
the exclusive spirit of the Pharisees ? Is there not, 
on the contrary, something in us which condemns 
not only the attitude of the Pharisee, but the same 
attitude in ourselves? Is there not something 
which whispers that the way of a cautious prudence 
is a denial of all that is best in our humanity, that 
it is attended by spiritual barrenness both for 
ourselves and for others, that the surest way of 
safety for ourselves is in facing the risks of a high 
enterprise, and that the only effective instrument 
of influence upon others is a sympathy which 
transcends, and in transcending may help to 
annihilate, the most radical differences of opinion 
and attitude which separate men? Are we not 
forced into shame of a goodness which thinks only 
of keeping its own robe unsullied, which shrinks 
from the miry ways of the common world of 
service ? 

To questions like these the heart has but one 
answer. It recognizes in Him, who fears no taint 
from closest human neighbourhood with the most 
erring ssoul, the Divine leader of men. It learns 
from Him to find the hopeful warmth in every 
heart of man, which can be cherished into a pure 
and purifying flame of enthusiasm for right. It 
learns from Him to fear only the cold heart which 
is frozen into helplessness through its own icy 
virtues, and so freezes every other heart it acci- 
dentally touches. The heart that really cares for 
goodness must inevitably care more for its exten- 
sion than its possession. 

This is the kind of goodness which appeals to 
us in men. And it is the peculiar glory of con- 
temporary religion that no other seems to us 
genuine, that no other has any kind of appeal to 
us. We cannot believe in the goodness which 
prudently withdraws within its own borders, which 
is afraid of the risks of active service in a hostile or 
indifferent world. We are sensible enough to 
expect strength to prove itself in rescuing weakness, 
or in spending itself ceaselessly and ungrudgingly 
in the attempt. Religion has been too often the 
solitary quest of the fold for ourselves, and the 
solitary enjoyment of it when we thought we had 
found it. We have begun to learn that we are 
never so surely in the fold of God as when we are 
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carrying His redeeming love into all the waste 
places of life and wrapping in its warmth the 
desolate souls who dwell there. 

Yet it is true that this is a great venture. The 
bravest will recoil from a task beset by many and 
great dangers. The sincerest will question its 
possession of a power whose sources are an absolute 
purity of motive and love of right. Who of us is 
equal to these things? We know all the dangers 
which lurk in that kinship with our brethren which 
draws us to them, and through which alone we can 
hope to serve them. We know all the subtle 
sympathetic action of soul upon soul, how the 
weakness of one may infect what another had con- 
sidered its strength, how the close contact of certain 
types of character will often release forces which 
confuse in both the sense of duty and make of each 
the supreme danger of the other. 

We know these things and, knowing them, realize 
how strong the soul must be that would follow this 
high call of God. Yet we do not doubt that it is 
His call, nay that it is the one call which we can 
recognize in our day as indubitably His. And if 
it is, ought we not to consider well what is likely 
to help us in being faithful to it? Now that is 
just what the religious society can do for us—this 
is indeed the real function and the pre-eminent 
value of a church to-day. We want behind us in 
every venture of the soul a tradition of right which 
is greater than all that man has ever yet accom- 
plished, and yet has inspired all his various im- 
perfect accomplishment hitherto. We want a 
tradition which will represent not merely all that 
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the best souls of men have yet attained, but also, 
however vaguely, all that the common soul of 
humanity has ever dreamed of attaining. We want 
to have our individual consciences rooted in a 
general conscience which will both rebuke and 
inspire them. 

But we may say, perhaps, ‘ Where is the religious 
society that is equal to such a claim upon it? 
Have not the actual churches of history been 
refuges for the spiritually cowardly ? Have they 
not been close corporations of the saved hardening 
themselves in selfishness against a humanity which 
they dared to declare rejected of God? Has not 
the taint of the Pharisee been-.in their blood, in 
their very constitution ? Well, superficially, there 
is truth in the indictment. And yet if they had 
never been in fact what they might be and must 
become, there would indeed be little substance in 
our hopes for them. But underneath all their own 
misconception and perversion of their mission, 
they have always been in fact something more and 
greater than they knew. They have always 
witnessed to the love of humanity and inspired it. 
It is the enthusiasm of a genuine love for man, of 
a profound faith in man as capable of the best, 
that has been the fundamental and permanent note 
of every religious society. And it is the only note 
by which we shall assess the worth of any Church in 
the future—the note of Divine fruitfulness. There 
is the Spirit of God, and only there, where the 
spirit of man is enlarged to believe in, and to labour 
to evoke, the Divine possibilities in the worst.t 

1A. L. Lilley, The Religion of Life, 107. 


The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats 
(Nf. xxv. 31=46), 


By THE REVEREND A. T. Capoux, B.A., D.D., Grascow. 


DEsPITE its wonderful beauty and power, this 
Parable contains elements that are very hard to 
understand. In the first place, the principle of 
judgment differs from other utterances of Jesus. 
Here men are not judged for their conscious relation 
to Him, but for their kindness or callousness to 
the needy. How are we to reconcile this with 
such a saying as, ‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of 
me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 


generation, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father with 
the holy angels’ (Mk 88, Mt 1627, Lk 9?6, and also 
Mt ro 3, Lk 128 °)? How, too, could the 
many whose hospitality Jesus had enjoyed, who 
had ‘ministered to him of their substance,’ ask, 
‘When saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee ?’ ?” 

Another difficulty lies in the term, ‘ my brethren.’ 
Who are they? If they are just the needy in the 
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assembled nations, then we have to conclude either 
that some of ‘my brethren’ are amongst ‘ ye 
cursed,’ or that need and goodness are essentially 
concomitant. And ‘ Ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren’ implies a distinction between ‘ ye’ and 
‘my brethren,’ a distinction which is made explicit 
by the fact that the merciful are not called ‘my 
brethren’ but only ‘blessed of my Father.’ We 
are therefore compelled to recognize that, as it 
stands, the Parable tells only of the judgment of 
those who are not the brethren of the judge, and 
who are judged by their conduct towards the 
needy amongst his brethren. And here again 
difficulties arise. Why should this critical factor, 
‘my brethren,’ be so surreptitiously introduced ? 
And are not all men the brethren of the Son of 
man? Or if not, who are his brethren ? 

To the last question there are two possible 
answers. Mk 3% % (especially in view of Mk 9%, 
Mt 10) suggests that ‘my brethren’ might mean 
the followers of Jesus. But if so, then should not 
the merciful, since they did the will of God, be 
included amongst His brethren? And the dis- 
crepancy with Mk 8% still remains. 

The other possibility is to take it that by ‘ my 
brethren ’ the Son of man means ‘ my fellow-Jews.’ 
In this case we can take 7a €6vy in the usual New 
Testament significance of ‘the Gentiles,’ and the 
Parable becomes one in which the Gentiles are 
judged by the way in which they have treated the 
Jews. But this destroys its broad humanity and 
makes it contribute to a narrow nationalism quite 
foreign to the mind of Jesus, though possible to the 
Judaizing section of the early Church. 

But both these interpretations of ‘my brethren’ 
involve another difficulty. For the people of all 
nations are judged by their conduct towards ‘ my 
brethren,’ whereas by no means every soul born 
into the world has had the chance of helping a needy 
Jew or Christian. 

Now no one setting out to depict the judgment 
of ‘all the nations’ would be likely to propound 
as a criterion of their destiny a test that would be 
applicable to only a fraction of them. Especially 
would this be unlikely to an imagination capable of 
creating such a parable. But an inadequacy of 
this sort might easily arise inadvertently as the 
result of editorial changes, which might also account 
for Judaistic colouring. 

It is to be noted in this connexion that the judge 
throughout the body of the Parable is ‘ the king,’ 
and only in the introductory sentence is he called 
“the Son of man.’ This change in itself calls for 
explanation, especially as the passage is not properly 
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speaking a parable at all. In His only other 
analogous use of the word ‘king’ Jesus means 
‘God,’ i.e. in ‘the city of the great king’ (Mt 5%); 
and the dominant phrase of His teaching ‘the 
kingdom of God’ confirms this meaning. 

It may be therefore that in the original form of 
this passage Jesus depicted the judgment of the 
nations by God, but that the Evangelist understood 
‘the king’ to be not God but Jesus, and made 
his interpretation clear by replacing the original 
opening by v.*4, ‘ But when the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then 
shall he sit on the throne of his glory.’ 

In support of this suggestion it may be remarked 
that the First Evangelist lays great stress upon the 
judgeship of Jesus, and where we can check his 
procedure he is found in more than one case modify- 
ing his source in this interest. For instance, the 
Marcan version of the Gerasene madman’s cry, 
‘TI adjure thee by God, torment me not,’ appears 
in Matthew as, ‘ Art thou come hither to torment us 
before the time?’ Very significant is the form in 
which the above-cited Mk 8%8 is given in Mt 16??, 
‘For the Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father with his angels; and then shall he 
render unto every man according to his deeds.’ Not 
only does the alteration involve the express assertion 
that the Son of man will be judge, but the criterion 
of judgment is so modified as to remove the contra- 
diction between the Marcan saying and the Par- 
able of the Sheep and Goats. The extent of the 
Matthean departure here from the original form 
of the saying may be judged by the fact that in 
Q’s version of it as given by Luke (12® ®) the Son 
of man is witness rather than judge, as is Jesus in 
that given by Mt 10%. 33, but the latter is so turned 
as to seem to speak rather of Jesus’ prayer than of 
His appearance at the last judgment, ‘ Every one 
therefore who shall confess me before men, him 
will I also confess before my Father which is in 
heaven...’ A further instance for consideration 
is that in place of the Lucan, ‘ He (i.e. the master 
of the house) shall answer and say to you, I know 
not whence ye are’ (13°), we have in Mt 72%, ‘ Then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you.’ 

On the other hand, when we consider such 
sayings as, ‘ Whosoever shall receive one such little 
child in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever 
receiveth me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me 
(Mk 9%"), and, ‘ He that receiveth you receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent 


me’ (Mt 10% ; cf. Lk 101), they suggest to us that 


in describing the final quality of life, Jesus would 
think of God rather than of Himself as saying, 
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‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of these least, 
ye did it not unto me.’ 

And now we may note that, if we compare 
Mt 1978 with Lk 2278 °° the Matthzan version has 
an additional phrase very like that which seems to 
have been added at the beginning of our Parable. 
It runs, ‘in the regeneration (radvyyevecia), 
when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his 
glory.’ And in this case the editorial nature of 
the addition is confirmed by the statement of 
Dalman (Words of Jesus, p. 177) that wadvyyeveoia 
cannot be literally translated into Hebrew or 
Aramaic. 

It is difficult, therefore, to avoid the conclusion 
that in both these cases (Mt 2531 19?8) we should 
see the influence of the Similitudes of Enoch, where 
‘on the throne of his glory’ is a commonplace, 
and where—in ch. 62—the Son of man is twice 
said to ‘ sit on the throne of his glory.’ Nor does 
this seem to be the only influence of Enoch on the 
existing form of the Parable. ‘The eternal fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels’ (Mt 254) is 
strange amongst the words of Jesus as a synonym 
for the usual ‘Gehenna,’ and He speaks always 
of ‘demons,’ not of the devil’s ‘angels.’ But 
Enoch has much to say of evil angels, and we are 
especially reminded of his vision (ch. 54) of ‘a deep 
valley with burning fire’ where were cast ‘the 
kings and the mighty,’ and where he saw chains 
which he was told were ‘ prepared for the hosts of 
Azazel’ (i.e. for the evil angels). 

Of course, if in the original form of the Parable 
God was ‘the king,’ then several more elements 
in the existing form must be reckoned as editorial. 
The king as God could not have been said to say, 
‘Come, ye blessed of my Father,’ and it will be 
noted that the parallel phrase in v.“1, ‘ Depart from 
me, ye cursed,’ is without ‘of my Father.’ Even 
in the Parable as it stands these words are awkward, 
for ‘Ye blessed of my Father’ is a term more 
appropriate from a king’s son than from a king. 

And if God is the judge, then the words ‘ my 
brethren ’ of v.4° must be editorial, if indeed they 
belonged to the original text at all, which their 
absence from B and certain other authorities makes 
doubtful. They are also absent from the parallel 
phrase of v.° : ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one 
of the least of these.’ And their removal from 
v.40, removes the confusion which they create. 
Without them the criterion is restored to its simple 
and broad humanity. The nations are judged, 
not by their behaviour to Jews or Christians, but 
by their pity or lack of it to any needy soul in their 
midst. | 
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But though we seem justified in concluding that 
in the original form of the Parable God was the 
judge, and in making the concomitant deduction 
of editorial additions (to which we should possibly 
add v.*), two questions still remain. Was the 
Parable originally a parable of the judgment of all 
nations or only of the Gentiles? And why is the 
criterion of judgment different from that of Mk 88 
or Lk 1374’, i.e. why has it no reference to a 
man’s attitude to Jesus? These two questions 
are closely connected ; for while on the one hand 
Ta vy (Mt 25%) usually in the New Testament 
has the meaning of ‘the Gentiles,’ on the other 
hand Mk 838 and Lk 13242? are couched in 
terms that seem to have Jews only in view, 
for the former speaks of those who are in the 
midst of ‘this sinful and adulterous generation,’ 
and the latter of those who thought they had 
privileged acquaintance with ‘the master of the 
house.’ 

Yet the distinction can hardly be merely national, 
i.e., as between Jew and Gentile. For in the 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus the rich Jew is judged 
on precisely the criterion employed in dividing the 
sheep from the goats. And if, in the latter Parable, 
we have an adequate account of the judgment of 
the Gentile as distinct from the Jew, it would imply 
that no Gentile was to have the privilege of the 
gospel. The difference seems therefore to imply 
a difference of opportunity, the coincidence of the 
privileged with the Jew merely reflecting the 
actual situation when Jesus spoke. We must, 
therefore, take rdvra ri @6vy in its most inclusive 
sense—all ‘the nations,’ which means that, so far 
as the privileged are concerned, this is only one 
aspect of the judgment they must undergo: those 
who know must pass an additional test, from which 
the ignorant are free. And this difference brings 
the suggestion that in the Parable of the Shut Door, 
as told in Lk 134-27, and in the Parable of the Sheep 
and the Goats, we have complementary pictures of 
judgment. Both Parables are of the same peculiar 
nature—half-parables—the figures and what they 
depict being mingled. It is significant also that 
in Mt 2511-12 (the difficult ending of the Parable 
of the Virgins) we have what appears in more 
appropriate setting at the end of the Lucan Parable 
of the Shut Door (Lk 137), and that between these 
verses and the Parable of the Sheep and the Goats 
comes only another Parable which, according to 
Luke (19!), belongs to a different occasion. These 
two semi-parables, moreover, are complementary 
in their contents. In the one those who are judged 
claim acquaintance with the judge, ‘ We did eat 
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and drink in thy presence ...,’ and the judge 
repudiates the claim, ‘ I tell you, I know not whence 
yeare.’ Inthe other the judge claims acquaintance 
with the judged, and is answered with astonish- 
ment, ‘When saw we thee ...?’ The first 
Parable was, Luke tells us, spoken in answer to a 
Jew who asked, ‘ Lord, are they few that be saved ? ’ 
It is the question of one who thinks himself of their 
number and wants to know how exclusive the 
privilege is. Jesus’ answer is that consciousness 
of privilege is only too likely to blind a man to the 
necessity of utmost concentration of endeavour, 
if he is not to miss that for which the privilege has 
been given. Privilege will be pleaded in vain by 
those who have not agonized to enter at the narrow 
door. 

But if this was all that Jesus said, it would leave 
the portrayal of judgment incomplete. To say 
nothing of the unprivileged would leave something 
unsaid that concerned all. The Parable of the 
Sheep and the Goats is the complement of that of 
the Narrow Door. Here, in God’s final judgment 
upon human life, we have again one of the most 
frequently reiterated truths of Jesus’ teaching— 
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that what we endeavour to be to our fellows deter- 
mines what God will be to_us. 

The two Parables give two essential aspects of 
judgment upon life. For him who has heard the 
Divine invitation and knows that it is life’s oppor- 
tunity, there is the test of focused endeayour— 
the narrow door. For all men there is the test of 
compassion : are you open to those calls that show 
life to be larger than your private pains and 
pleasures? The qualities tested seem to be 
opposite, yet both are needed. The motions of 
compassion are the beginning of spiritual discern- 
ment: the spontaneity of charity keeps concentra- 
tion wholesome ; and the consummation of know- 
ledge and duty is in love. 

If these two Parables stood beside each other in 
Q, it is likely enough that Luke, not finding in the 
Parable of the judgment of all the nations any 
reference to the gospel, omitted it, replacing it by 
a saying that told how ‘they shall come from the 
east and the west, and from the north and the 
south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God,’ 
but gave no criterion of admission (Lk 1378 29; 
ef eMecSaie) 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Wisstonarp Literature. 


From the publishing house of C. Bertelsmann, 
in Giitersloh, three works dealing with missionary 
themes have recently been issued : 

The Letters of the Apostle Paul considered as 
Missionary Epistles, by Dr. Julius Richter. The 
key to the understanding of Paul the theologian 
and the ecclesiastical statesman, is found in the 
manifold demands made upon him as a missionary. 
Since the Edinburgh Conference, undue stress has 
been laid, it is thought, upon the missionary 
strategy of Paul, for it was frequently impossible 
for him to carry out his plans. All that the scanty 
material warrants us in saying is that he had very 
little time for organizing Churches. His missionary 
journeys are ‘comparable to the widespread 
evangelistic tours of Bishop William Taylor, Dr. 
John Mott, and Dr. Sherwood Eddy rather than 

1 Die Briefe des Apostels Paulus als missionarische 


Sendschreiben, von Professor D. Julius Richter 
(pp. 212; geb. M.8). 


to the steady and persevering labour of present- 
day missionaries.’ 

In studying Paul’s attitude towards the heathen 
world it is essential to distinguish between (a) the 
superstitious beliefs of the common people en- 
countered in Lystra, Philippi, and Ephesus; (6) 
the philosophical theories of the Athenians, with 
their pantheistic watchwords; and (c) the syn- 
cretism which resulted from the impact of Oriental 
cults upon Hellenistic religions. As different as 
the forms of error were the Apostle’s modes of pre- 
senting the gospel message. He was neither an 
orthodox Lutheran nor a modern Rationalist, but 
‘a typical Oriental, elaborating his thoughts now 
in one direction, now in another, to meet changing 
needs.’ Traces of humour are discovered in Paul’s 
use of the phraseology of the Mystery religions, as, 
e.g., Ph 42, 2 Co 34%. ‘It is obvious that this con- 
tinually changing necessity of combating and over- 
coming erroneous and dangerous tendencies could 
not fail to stimulate the Apostle’s theological 
thought.’ 
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Four introductory studies on ‘ The Personality of 
Paul,’ ‘ Paul as Missionary,’ ‘The Message,’ and 
‘Paul’s Missionary Methods,’ are followed by 
separate and detailed studies of the thirteen 
Epistles. It is acknowledged that the occasion of 
the Epistle to the Philippians was personal, that it 
was written primarily to express thanks for a gift. 
Nevertheless, ‘from beginning to end it is a mis- 
sionary Epistle,’ for reference is made in it to many 
questions upon which the Church needed the 
guidance which is authoritatively given. The 
Epistle is ‘more than and different from a private 
letter ; it gives wise ecclesiastical guidance in a 
letter of courteous thanks.’ 

Dr. Richter’s main contention is that full con- 
sideration should be given to the manifold demands 
made upon Paul in the course of his missionary 
labours before assuming that he assimilated foreign 
elements from Greek or Oriental religions. He 
pleads for a reversal of the customary procedure, 
and would begin, not with Paul the theologian, 
but with Paul the missionary. ‘The message is 
primary, the theology is secondary.’ Though the 
alternatives presented are not mutually exclusive, 
Dr. Richter shows that it is instructive to supple- 
ment the use of Paul’s Epistles ‘as quarries for 
fragments of Pauline theology,’ by studying them 
‘as missionary Epistles, in which Paul endeavours 
to guide the Churches in their internal and external 
storms.’ 

Secularism and Missions} by Dr. Siegfried Knak, 
amplifies and applies to the Christian conscience 
the declaration of the Jerusalem Conference that 
the most formidable opposition to the gospel may 
be summarized in ‘ Secularism’ or ‘ Secular Civiliza- 
tion.’ From the writings of Dr. Rufus Jones and 
Judge Lindsey quotations are made to show that 
similar conditions obtain in the religious life of 
Germany. Of special value is the blending of 
appreciation of the Youth movement, with plain 
indications of its perils. Christians are warned 
against the optimism which is the result of under- 
estimating the danger of secularism. Athanasius 
said of Julian’s attempt to secularize Christianity : 
nubicula est, preterebit, but ‘whereas Julian had 
the spirit of the age against him, the secularism 
of to-day has the spirit of the age on its side.’ 
Christians are impressively exhorted not to sub- 
stitute secular culture for religious evangelism and 
education in their missionary work. Above all, 
the lesson of the present crisis must be learnt : 
‘ setting aside secondary matters, let us concentrate 


1 Sdkulavismus und Mission, von Missionsdirektor 
D. Siegfried Knak (pp. 41 ; M.1.20). 
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on essentials in order that what is small may 
become smaller and what is great may be seen in 
its true greatness.’ 

Der Gott des Wortes und die Mission, by Dr. 
Erich Schaeder (M.1.20), is an address delivered 
at a Conference on Missions in February 1929. 
The speaker’s purpose was to expound the sig- 
nificance of the Jerusalem Conference, and approval 
is expressed of its attitude towards non-Christian 
religions. Dr. Schaeder agrees that nowadays no 
theologian thinks that non-Christian peoples are 
left without any revelation in the unrelieved dark- 
ness of error. His criticism is that truths, rightly 
appreciated, are left in isolation instead of being 
placed in their context. It would, e.g., then have 
been clearly seen that the conception of the majesty 
of God in Islam differs greatly from that of Paul 
and Luther. Again, when Hinduism speaks of the 
Ultimate Reality and interprets it as spiritual, it 
must not be forgotten that there is a profound 
difference between the absolute spirit of human 
speculation and the Divine Spirit revealed in the 
Bible. 

Dr. Schaeder recognizes that the aim of the 
Jerusalem message is to assert and to establish the 
absolute claims of Christianity, but in such state- 
ments as that ‘Christ is the crown of Hinduism’ 
he detects a tendency to form a syncretistic religion 
in which Christianity will have its allotted place 
alongside other religions. In his judgment what 
is urgently needed in the present theological situa- 
tion is insistence on ‘the immanence of the tran- 
scendent God . . . present and active even where 
He is not known, and where He is sought but not 
found.’ True to his theocentric position, Dr. 
Schaeder contends that the missionary motive in 
preaching the Word of God is to bring non- 
Christians into a personal relation to God which is 
absolutely new, as compared with their previous 
religious experience. J. G. TASKER. 

Leamington Spa. 


7 See 


St. Paul's Use of the Ofd 
Testament. 


Paul and his Bible? by Herr O. Michel, is volume 
18 of the series of ‘ Scientific Monographs,’ edited 
by Dr. Schlatter of Tiibingen and Dr. Liitgert of 

2 Paulus und seine Bibel, von O. Michel, xii, S. 212 
(Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; geb. M.9). 
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Halle. The ‘ Introduction ’ summarizes with ability 
and discrimination the results of scholarly research 
from Cappellus (1650) to the present day. The 
respective themes of four chapters, with many 
sub-divisions, are : 

1. ‘What does Paul understand by Holy Scrip- 
ture?’ Michel agrees with Vollmer that the 
Apostle’s quotations are from different recensions 
of the LXX, and with Kautzsch that there is no 
evidence of preference for the Massoretic Text. 
“He could read his Bible in the original Hebrew, 
but he lived and worked with the Greek version.’ 
In a detailed examination of Paul’s quotations the 
introductory formule are distinguished, and the 
question of amalgamation of passages is discussed. 
This section includes a criticism of hypotheses that 
haggadistic and apocalyptic traditions, or primitive 
Florilegia, were amongst the Apostle’s sources. 
Dr. Rendel Harris (Testimonies) is held to be right 
in attaching more importance to anti-Jewish 
Christian anthologies than to Jewish or Jewish- 
Hellenistic collections. The work of Professor 
Burkitt and of Dr. Harris is regarded as of great 
value for the critical study of the citations in 
Matthew, but, in Michel’s opinion, they under- 
estimate the difficulties of their hypothesis. 

2. ‘How is Paul’s interpretation of Scripture 
related to the interpretation of his contemporaries, 
as, ¢.g., the Rabbis and Philo?’ (a) The peculiari- 
ties of Rabbinic exegesis are described, and the 
texts of the Rabbis and of Paul are compared. 
Whilst Paul’s arguments often follow the methods 
of the Rabbis, yet he differs from them. The 
Rabbis read into the text what will glorify Israel, 
but Paul reads into it his dogmatic, historical, 
and ethical convictions. ‘ These, however, are not 
simply the traditions, manners, and customs of 
his time, but rather attempts to understand life 
and history from his new knowledge of the gospel 
and independent of race and nationality. The 
Rabbi reveals, in his use of Scripture, his learning ; 
Paul his prophetic mission.’ (b) After an exam- 
ination of the arguments of Vollmer, Surenhus, 
and Siegfried, Michel adjudges that it is improbable 
that Paul knew the writings of Philo, and yet 
there are many links between them. ‘We must 
conclude that Paul and Philo are dependent on 
common traditions and exegetical methods, dis- 
seminated in the synagogue addresses on the 
Sabbath day. . . . The pre-Philonic and the pre- 
Pauline traditions and methods will yet solve the 
problems which are at present unexplained.’ 

3. ‘ What significance has the Old Testament for 
Paul?’ In this section many appreciative refer- 
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ences are made to Harnack’s recent work} in which 
the theory is advanced.that, in addition to the 
communities that were distinctly Pauline, there 
were in Palestine and in the Diaspora communities 
that not only placed the Old Testament on a level 
with the gospel, but also gave it the pre-eminence. 
Michel agrees that in the early Christian centuries 
the Old Testament was differently regarded im 
different communities, but he finds no reason for 
speaking of twokinds of primitive Christian Churches. 
Only gradually did the Old Testament win its way 
to general esteem, but the absence of quotations 
from it in Paul’s shorter Epistles does not warrant 
the conclusion that he wished to discourage Chris- 
tians from reading it. ‘The Apostle could not 
assume that Old Testament rolls were in possession 
of a small Christian community, therefore he does 
not expressly advise that it be regularly read. .. . 
In the Pauline writings there is not a single warning 
to read the Old Testament with caution, nor any 
preference expressed for other edifying literature.’ 
Michel further holds that the antithesis mvedma- 
ypapa is wrongly used to emphasize the opposition 
between ‘ book religion’ ‘and the religion of the 
spirit.’ In the Old Testament, as in the New Testa- 
ment, ‘the religion of the word’ may refer either 
to the oral or to the written word; it becomes 
‘book religion’ only when it is forgotten that the 
word is living and spirit-breathed, for ‘ the religion 
of the word is the religion of the spirit.’ 

4. ‘What light does Paul’s interpretation of 
Scripture cast upon the history of primitive Chris- 
tianity ?’ A careful study of Paul’s missionary 
addresses shows that, notwithstanding critical 
difficulties, the Old Testament was effectively used. 
‘It was not the Scriptural quotations which gave 
offence to the unbelieving Jews, though sometimes 
the Apostle’s methods were not approved ; but to 
the believing Jews his appeals were weighty... . 
Evidence is also not lacking that, in his missionary 
preaching to the Gentiles, Paul made restricted 
references to the Old Testament’ (cf. Ac 13%). 
The attitude of Paul to the Old Testament is in- 
structively compared with the attitude of Jesus: 
‘When Jesus applied Old Testament passages to 
Himself He prepared the way for the Christological 
interpretation which was characteristic of Paul.’ 
In conclusion, the influence of Paul on the later 
writers of the New Testament and on the Apostolic 
Fathers is traced in detail. He used the methods 
of his time, and those methods are antiquated, but 


1 Das A.T. in den paulinischen Briefen und in den — 
Sitzungsberichte der preus- 


paulinischen Gemeinden. 


sischen Akademie der Wissenschaft. 1928. 
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that does not lessen for the Christian expositor the 
permanent value of his contribution to the under- 
standing and interpretation of the Old Testament. 
J. G. TASKER. 
Leamington Spa. 


She Prophet Feremiah. 


We have nothing exactly like this kind of mono- 
graph in English. Professor Volz’s essay, in 
fifty-five pages, gives a concise, fascinating account 
of the prophet and his writings, which serves to 
introduce the reader to the canonical Book of 
Jeremiah, and also—which is no small service— 
to suggest at least eight or nine fresh sermons to 
any preacher who has a mind at all. The late 
Dr. A. B. Davidson could do this, and did it in 
some of his lectures on the minor prophets. But 
the art of it has left us. The English student, of 
course, has a small book like Professor Cheyne’s 
in the ‘ Men of the Bible’ series, one of the best 
things he ever did in this department. But 
Cheyne’s book is larger and more detailed than 
Professor Volz’s, and the latter is up to date in his 
criticism. Scholars know his commentary and his 
textual studies on Jeremiah. The present essay 
was first published in 1918, and this is the third 
edition. Its popularity is partly due to the fact 
that in the present state of the German people the 
message of Jeremiah seems to have a specially apt 
illustration. But Professor Volz’s handling would 
be enough to carry the booklet far and wide. One 
has read recent large books on Jeremiah in English 
and German, but the present reviewer is bound to 
confess that he could not stop reading this study 
till he had finished it at a sitting, and that it made 
him desire to write some new sermons on the 
prophet. For example, ‘They have healed the 
hurt of my people slightly, saying, Peace, Peace, 
when there is no peace.’ The first twelve pages 
of Volz’s study light up this saying, so that the con- 
temporary tendency of some patriots in China and 
India to make national independence their aim 
instead of religion and inward moral reform be- 
comes a remarkable instance of what Volz brings 
out in dealing with the historical situation of Jeru- 
salem in Jeremiah’s day. 


1Paul Volz,| Dey Prophet Jevemia, Dritte, durch- 
gesehene Auflage (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1930). 
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God and Wan.’ 


PROFESSOR BRUNNER, as those who have heard him 
know, is one of the most persuasive members of 
the Barthian School. Lecturing, for him, is a 
mission in the best sense of the term; his argu- 
ments are charged with a sense of responsibility 
and a verve that render them singularly attractive. 
In writing, these qualities are also felt. The present 
monograph contains four recent addresses, ‘ Vier 
Untersuchungen uber das personhafte Sein.’ The 
first, on the ‘ Philosophic Idea of God and the 
Creator-God of Faith,’ stresses the well-known 
idea of the school that the God of faith is the giving 
and forgiving God of love, from whose action all 
our religious life arises, so that faith may be called 
the speech of the Holy Spirit in and to us. This 
Lord is the Creator of all in our life, and thus is not 
to be identified with any deity of a philosophical 
system or with some God who is realized in the 
mystical consciousness. Against idealism or 
realism or any form of pantheism Brunner sets 
up the Christian conception of an objective God, 
whose gracious action determines human faith and 
thought. The second lecture, on ‘ The Belief in 
Justification and the Problem of Ethics,’ culminates 
in agreement with Kant that the good man does 
good deeds, not that good deeds make a good per- 
sonality. This is the kernel of faith in justifica- 
tion. ‘If God’s position towards us depends on 
our activity, then there is no hope for us,’ says 
Brunner sharply, and in saying so he claims to 
be reproducing the essence of the Pauline and the 
Reformed faith, which makes the good man the 
creation of God in Christ. The third essay, on 
‘The Church and Revelation,’ is particularly 
timely. It is a strong protest against both the 
mechanical, clerical notion of the Church, and also 
the fanatical individualism which fails to see in the 
Church anything more than a self-created group 
of like-minded pietists. The latter danger Brunner 
appears to fear even more than the former, perhaps 
because it is so plausible. The fourth address, on 
‘ Biblical Psychology,’ brings out the divergence 
of Christian psychology from empirical psychology. 
‘ The latter recognizes indeed as well as the Chris- 
tian does, that there are contradictions in every 
man, but because these contradictions are acci- 
dental and not essential, it believes it is justified 
in ignoring them.’ Where the Christian as opposed 
to the theoretical psychologist begins, is by re- 
cognizing this clash as due to sin. Man is made in 


2 Gott und Mensch, by Emil Brunner (J. C. B. Mohr, 
Tiibingen ; M.3.60). 
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the likeness of God, and this same man is sinful, 
that is, a disobedient creature ; here we have, says 
Brunner, what differentiates the Christian know- 
ledge of the human ego from any theoretical or 
empirical psychology. 

The order of thought might have led to the third 
essay being put last. There are some repetitions, 
as is only natural, since the four addresses cover 
the same ground and repeat sometimes the same 
axioms. But the drive of the lectures is un- 
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deniable. Probably some who find Barth himself 
rather difficult to follow would be helped to a better 
understanding of the school if they began by reading 
a small book like this, which is popular without 
being thin, and logical without being arid. Brunner 
could not be arid if he tried. And he is logical in 
the sense of having a reasoned position, from which 
he deduces conclusions about theology and religion. 
James Morratt. 
New York. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Dauf’s Sense of Beauty. 


Ir is often said that Paul, the Apostle, though he 
was such a great traveller, never remarks in his 
writings on the lovely scenery he must have seen, 
and even his reference to a beautiful tree in 
Ro 11174 is pointed to as an unnatural way, 
characteristic of the man who cared not for natural 
beauty. I had often seen those disparaging remarks 
in print, and the other day I heard them in a 
sermon. 

Now I think something can be said on the other 
side. As a Jew, how he must have loved the 
Psalms, which are full of the love of Nature! How 
he would solace himself some sleepless night by 
recalling the 23rd Psalm, or the 8th, or the 18th, 
or the 104th! Even as a Jew he glorified God 
for His wonderful works, but after his illumination 
by Jesus Christ, the earth became a new world to 
him, for was it not the world created by his 
Saviour? ‘All things were created by him, 
and for him; by him all things hold together ’ 
(Col. 16-17). We are told that he was blind to all 
the glory that was Greece on Areopagus Hill, but 
his eyes were full of a greater glory as he spoke of a 


God which made the world and all things therein, 
the Lord of heaven and earth, and continuing he 
said, ‘In him we live, move, and have our being.’ 
Afterwards, when he wrote his letter to the Romans 
(179-23) he speaks not of the glory that was Rome, 
but of the invisible things of God, since the creation 
of the world, being perceived through the things 
that are made, even His everlasting power and 
divinity, and sighed for those who change the glory 
of the incorruptible into the image of corruptible 
things. 

Yes, the world was so beautiful that God must 
have made it, and yet how marred by sin, for it 
groans and travails in pain, waiting for the redemp- 
tion (Ro 879-2) that will assuredly come, for, as he 
says in Ro 11°6, ‘of him, and through him, and 
to him, are all things.’ In 1 Co 15 we can see that 
the glory of the stars appealed to him. 

‘ How beautiful God is!’ said Charles Kingsley, 
as he lay dying. Looking out of his window to | 
behold the landscape which he loved so well, he 
exclaimed upon its beauty. Surely the Apostle 
Paul would have joined him in these praises. 

D. MacGILivray. 

Shanghai. 
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THE survey of the contribution made by the 
different countries to the varying branches of 
Biblical Science will be continued during the 
coming year. Next month a further instalment of 
Professor Dibelius’s article will be given, and the 
following month Professor Vincent Taylor will 
summarize ‘ France’s Contribution to New Testa- 
ment Science.’ The series of articles on ‘ Moral 
Problems of To-day’ will also be continued. In 
the October number Professor John Macmurray 
will write on ‘ Self-expression.’ This will probably 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


be followed by a study by Professor Gossip on 
‘Reward and Punishment.’ During the year there 
will be a number of expository articles on related 
subjects. A fresh series will survey the ‘Great 
Attacks on Christianity,’ beginning with Celsus and 
Porphyry and including those of medizval and of 
modern times. Professor Moffatt will contribute an 
account of ‘Some Letters to Women on the Chris- 
tian Faith,’ such as the letter of Porphyry to Mar- 
cella, Abelard to Héloise, and Fénelon to his wife. 
A fuller announcement will be made next month. 
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Entre Qlous. 


A Monument in Stone. 


Footprints in the Snow contains twenty-three 
children’s addresses. In our opinion they should 
make.a wide appeal, but in nothing perhaps does 
individual liking play a greater part than in sermons 
for boys and girls. So we have quoted one. It is 
slightly abridged, but it will be found quite repre- 
sentative, and from it readers may make up their 
own minds whether it suits them. The author is 
Mr. H. L. Hemmens, who will be remembered for 
his excellent short life of George Grenfell which he 
prepared a few years ago for the series of missionary 
biographies published by the Student Christian 
Movement. Footprints in the Snow is also pub- 
lished by the Student Christian Movement (3s. 6d. 
net). 

‘ There is rising in Liverpool a great and noble 
cathedral. When it is finished it will be the third 
largest Protestant cathedral in the world. A 
short time ago, I was conducted over the unfinished 
building by one of the officials, and, in the course 
of the journey, he told me an interesting story 
about its architect. 

‘ For many years men and women had talked and 
dreamed of a cathedral for the great northern city, 
and at the beginning of this century they made 
it known that they were ready to receive plans for 
the building from any architect who was prepared 
to submit them. When the plans were received, 
they were examined by a committee of three 
experts. These men spent a long time examining 
them, and at the end they were unanimous that 
one set of plans came the nearest to the ideas of 
the authorities, and would ensure that this House 
of God should be a worthy one. 

‘ They next ascertained who the successful archi- 
tect was—the plans were signed with a nom de 
plume oniy—and, to their surprise, they discovered 
that he was a young man, only twenty-one years 
old. At first some said, ‘ It is impossible to entrust 
so great a task as the building of this cathedral to 
such a youth. A more experienced man must be 
found.’ Others said: ‘No! We have given our 
word that the man whose plans are the best shall 
be awarded the prize and entrusted with the work.’ 

‘ The building of the cathedral has been going on 
for about twenty-five years, and it is expected 
that the cathedral will take another twenty years 
to finish. It stands on a hill and towers already 
above the clatter and grime of the city. Already 


thousands of people may worship within its walls, 
receive inspiration from its glorious organ, and 
hear God’s messengers speak in it. 

‘ The young architect must first have heard of the 
idea of this cathedral when he was a boy at school, 
and during the years he was serving his articles in 
an office, he was dreaming his dreams and making 
his first rough sketches of the building that was 
to be. He often worked late at night to perfect 
his designs, carefully thinking out each part so 
that together they should make a complete whole. 
When he was still young, his plans were accepted, 
and through all the long years so far, the major 
task that has occupied him has been the building 
of this temple of God. There is good reason to 
hope that he will live to see the completion of the 
task. And so he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that his life has been spent in the one 
effort of providing a building in which people can 
worship, which will speak to multitudes of the best 
and most important things. It is all according to 
the plan. 

‘It is not the privilege of many to design a 
cathedral or church or other house of God. But 
you have long years stretching before you, and you 
can make of them what you will. You can resolve 
that they shall be spent in the service of God and 
for the building of His Kingdom. And He will 
show you how it may be done. For He has a plan 
for your life, and day by day you may ask Him 
how it may be carried out. As you do this and 
act upon it, you will know that your life will speak 
to people about Him, and you may be sure, that 
long after your life is finished, the record you leave 
behind you will go on speaking of Him. 

‘ One other fact I learned from my guide. Liver- 
pool Cathedral is to have its Roll of Honour, on 
which will be inscribed the names of all who have 
taken any part in its creation. Of course, the 
architect’s name will be there, and the firms of 
builders, as well as the organ-builders and the men 
who carved the beautiful woodwork. But it will 
also include the men who hewed the stones from 
the quarry and those who mixed the mortar and, 
for all I know, those who carried the bricks up the 
ladders. Not one name will be missing. 

‘That reminded me of another Roll of Honour. 
It is called the Lamb’s Book of Life. The names 
of all who serve God are there. It contains famous 
names like those of Paul and Bunyan, Carey and 
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Livingstone, Grenfell and Timothy Richard ; but 
it contains hosts of names of those who are for- 
gotten here but remembered there. There is a 
place for every one’s name, including yours. I 
wonder if yours is there?’ 


Fire Kindleth Fire. 


Fire Kindleth Fire (Blackie ; 6s. net) is an auto- 
biography, for the experiences described are true 
and the opinions and convictions are those genuinely 
held by a headmistress. It differs.from the ordinary 
autobiography because the actual name of the 
headmistress is not given. She appears as ‘ Marion 
Cleeve,’ and the locality of the Municipal Second- 
ary School for Girls that she was head of is con- 
cealed under the name ‘Snellham.’ This plan has 
disadvantages, but it has also advantages enabling 
her to write with directness of recent incidents and 
living persons. Marion Cleeve, though she pictures 
herself as a prim person, short-sighted, and lacking 
in presence, is a great headmistress, full of idealism, 
sanity, and humour. 

She herself was educated in a school where there 
was a sort of spiritual tyranny, and she had it borne 
in on her that there is such a thing as reaction in 
the moral sphere. The ideal that she worked her 
way to in Snellham was that of free growth. ‘I 
annexed it from a passage in the second book of 
Samuel, which runs as follows: ‘‘ One (R.V.) that 
ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God. And he shall be as the light of the morning 
when the sun riseth, even a morning without 
clouds ; as the tender grass springing out of the 
earth, by clear shining after rain.” These words 


are descriptive of one of nature’s beautiful trans- . 


formation scenes, and there can be no finer ideal of 
the effect of influence. I have known characters 
whose influence was as “‘ the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land,” and rested gratefully under 
such. But with the young—not rest but growth.’ 
On the day she was appointed a friend said to her, 
““ Vou will have to face many difficult situations, 
and encounter much that is hard to bear. That is 
inevitable in public life. Remember that, speaking 
generally, men appreciate right doing. You may 
meet with exceptions, but the generality of men 
admire righteousness even when they do not 
practise it.”’ . . . One result of my friend’s emphasis 
on righteousness was that the word stuck to me, and 
I came to admire the virtue it connotes as strong 
and practical—one which allows of no hedging and 
is free from sentimentality. This ideal I passed on 
1H. L. Hemmens, Footprints in the Snow, 36. 
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to my girls. (Is it possible for a head to have any 
sort of ideal and not pass it on to her school ?) 
For more than twenty-five years, I never opened 
school without reading the Collect for Daily Grace, 
and, as I prayed “that all our doings may be 
ordered by Thy governance, to do always that is 
righteous in Thy sight,” I felt I was asking the 
best and safest for the young people whose bowed 
heads were before me. 

“The same friend went further with his kindly 
advice. “If ever you are hesitating,” he said, 
“between two courses of action, the one being 
more merciful than just, the other more just than 
merciful, decide on the former. Your mistake, if 
you make one, will then be on the right side.” 
This counsel served me in good stead hundreds of 
times.’ 

The scope of this excellent autobiography can be 
gathered from the titles of the chapters: ‘ Snell- 
ham: The Scene of my Life Work’ ; ‘ Methods and 
Principles of Management’; ‘ Discipline’; ‘ The 
Curriculum : Religious Instruction’ ; ‘ The General 
Curriculum’; ‘My Experience of the Municipal 
Control of Education.’ Her chapter on Religious 
Instruction bears the closest reading. Here are 
some of the points which she touches on. The aim 
in religious instruction is to lay a foundation for 
future study and teaching. Religious instruction 
extends beyond the ‘Scripture period’ for ‘alk 
subjects have a theistic background when taught 
by those who believe—believe a fond—in God.’ 
The most important result of Scripture teaching is 
the apprehension of the spiritual. The difficulties 
in the way of spiritual teaching are considered 
and the necessity of eliminating non-essentials from 
the syllabus. Her own ideal was of orderly know- 
ledge of the Bible content, not neglecting its literary 
quality. In class she and the girls read in turn. 
Open Bibles were always allowed in question time. 
Her ou‘tine of a one-period weekly course extending 
over six years is given, and she shows how she 
gradually introduced such ideas as the following : 
Anthropomorphism, Progressive Morality, the 
‘ Fosdick idea,’ the Jewish Advance in Conceptions 
of God, Legend. The last point which she deals 
with is ‘ My Indebtedness to Sunday Schools.’ 
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